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BY HELEN T. CLARK. 
When, hourly loosed, the scales of vision fall, 
And Love dies hard, beside the discrowned clay 
That once it reared on Hope’s high pedestal, 
To find it prostrate, on some sad, swift day,— 
’Tis our ideal, we mourn, it is not they. 


We do not miss the eye, the lip, the hand, 
That shed such sweetness on our way of youth. 
We mourn the heart that could not understand; 
The soul that failed to keep its tryst with truth, 
And gave occasion drear for time’s unceasing ruth! 


We set our carved sorrow at the head 
Of pallid, p.lseless forms that lapse from sight. 
What hand shall mould the marble urn for dead 
Whom the heart loses from its lonely height, 
Although they walk abroad in daily speech and light! 
Florence, Mass. 





STEPHEN FOSTER'S DEATH. 

The great race of the early Abolitionists 
has almost passed away; and a more essen- 
tially picturesque and striking figure than 
either Garrison or Phillips bas gone from 
us in Stephen Foster. He went through 
the wor!d, as Macaulay said of the Puri- 
tans, like the man Talus in Spenser’s 
‘Faerie Queene,” with his iron flail; and 
struck down every opponent with a merci- 
less stroke and a heart full of the kindliest 
affection. WhenI myself lived near him 
in Worcester, and had occasion to differ 
from him, as it was very often necessary to 
differ, in some anti-slavery convention, his 
indignation was sure to come burning upon 
my head. “I love my neighbor H,” he 
would shout with his powerful voice, ‘‘but 
I abhor his principles!” And after such an 
objurgation his pale blue eye would grow 
white and his firm mouth would grow firm- 
er, and his strong hands would come to- 
gether—his favorite gesture—with a clench 
so tremendous that the offender felt for an 
instant as if he were between them and were 
annihilated. Five minutes after, in private 
conference, he was the kindest and gentlest 
and most trustworthy of men. 

I never heard a voice that impressed me 
so much as his; whether in public or pri- 
yate conversation. There was an invalid 
lady in Worcester, of marked character and 
great physical sensitiveness, who used to 
contrive pretexts for visits from him simply 
that she might hear his voice; she used to 
say that to her it represented all strength, 
all truthfulness, all moral uprightness; and 
that she herself was a better woman in mind 
and body for many days after hearing him 
talk. His voice had the firm tone of Gar- 
rison’s, but it had greater mellowness and 
far more sympathetic quality. It was im- 
possible to talk with him ten minutes with- 
out coming to some point of disagreement, 
and no man ever had such a faculty of 
rousing antagonism in an audience. Yet in 
all times of excitement, as during fugitive 
slave cases, when the public mind was 
bracing itself up to a higher moral attitude 
than usual, no speaker had such power, and 
the young men inthe audience were con- 
tent with no one else. At Worcester, espe- 
cially, in the suburbs of which city he re- 
sided, he was ‘‘as good as a liberal edu- 
cation” to the younger portion of the com- 
munity for many years; compared with him, 
‘all the best society seemed colorless and 
lifeless and terrified. And his devotion to 
the Woman Suffrage movement was as firm 
as to the anti-slavery movement, his action 
being always worthy of his principles. 
There could not bea better exhibition of a 
true marriage than in the union between 
himself and his wife—two of the very 
strongest individualities united in one abso- 


lutely independent and perfectly harmoni- 
ous union. 

Stephen foster was undoubtedly a pretm- 
inent type of those non-resistants in whose 
hands, as has been said, the olive-branch 
became a war-club. It seems almost essen- 
tial that a reformer should have a good 
shgre of combativeness, just as Kinglake 
says a great general must have it—because 
there are commonly as many arguments 
against risking an engagement as for it, and 
unless there is enough of love of fight to 
turn the scale, there never would be any 
battles, Kinglake maintains. This quality 
was as plain in Stephen Foster the farmer 
as in the same man viewed as abolitionist. 
He chose one of the stoniest farms in Wor- 
cester county, and then brought to bear, as 
Mr. Garrison used to say of him, *‘his com- 
bativeness against the soil.” I remember once 
saying to him, ‘‘Mr. Foster, loving agricul- 
ture as you do, I wonder that you have nev- 
er taken a farm at the West.” ‘I should 
hate to farm it at the West,” he said; ‘‘I do 
not wish to put my spade in any ground 
where it will not hit against a rock.” This 
was certainly true to his nature; a hundred 
acres of rich prairie soil wouid have been 
only banishment to him; but the laying of 
stone-wall, the very hardest work of the 
New England farmer, was the work he 
most enjoyed; and nowhere could one see 
finer specimens of this art than on his farm 
near Worcester. 

This faculty of combativeness was of 
course fully roused upon the anti-slavery 
platform. Never have I encountered in 
convention, club or legislature, a gladiator 
so powerful. He was uniformly recognized 
as excelling in this respect all the other 
practiced speakers on the anti-slavery plat- 
form, Wendell Phillips included. Right 
or wrong, wise or wilful, it was necessary 
to let him alone; no one could conquer him 
or do more than press him into a corner, 
from which he always escaped, amid the 
general applause of all present. Nor were 
his successes attained by light evasions or 
delicate sarcasms; his power was like that 
of the pugilist, whose swiftest blows are his 
strongest. Stephen Foster never achieved 
victory by leaving the main question, but 
by bringing out some wholly new view of 
it; his ingenuity was inexhaustible, and 
when once his new position was taken up, 
he wielded his sledge hammer as if it were 
arapier. There was never anything vague 
or abstract about him; everything must be 
brought at once to the argumentumad homi- 
nem. Woe to the luckless slaveholder who 
undertook to face him on the platform, as 
sometimes happened, relying on polite dis- 
avowals and the courtesies of debate. ‘‘Does 
the gentleman think 1 would lie?” cried one 
of these rash men. ‘‘I can’t tell about that,” 
retorted the merciless Stephen, ‘Il know you 
steal.” The only safe opponent for him 
was somebody who was palpably too young 
or too feeble to be worthy of his lance; I 
have seen him attacked by such a person, 
and when the whole audience was enjoying 
the fun and waiting to see Stephen Foster 
swallow the rash youth at one gulp, he 
would astonish everybody by sparing him; 
sparing him with a scorn so magnanimous 
that it seemed more crushing than annihila- 
tion, 

With such a temperament he of course 
invited mobs occasionally, and it is needless 
to say that he rejoiced in them, as supply- 
ing the seed of the true church. He had 
perfect physical courage, which is the case 
with some but not all non-resistants, and 
he could no more have flinched ia the hour 
of danger than could one of Plutarch’s 
men. I have driven a fugitive slave to his 
door at midnight and have felt after leaving 
him, a sense of safety for the poor fellow 
as if I had left him in a moated castle. 
Stephen Foster was just as ready, on one 
occasion, to face his angry townsmen in 
defence of a slave-catcher. Such a man 
could hardly quail before a mob, especially 
when he heartily believed in them, as I 
have said, and was perhaps too ready to 
measure merit by martyrdoms. I remem- 
ber his once describing to me, in the most 
graphic way, a celebrated occasion at Fan- 
euil Hall, when General Caleb Cushing, 
having returned from the Mexican war, 
was almost mobbed and, at any rate, refused 
a hearing by his own soldiers, among whom 
he was unpopular. Stephen Foster sat in 
the gallery, and it was probably the only 
mob at which he was evera mere spectator. 
4: chafed under this exclusion, but he 
)/Mourned above all that so promising a mob, 
which might have aided some great princi- 
ple—by being directed against it—should 
be wasted on a subject so unworthy as Caleb 
Cushing. It was as:f anearly Christian, 
expectant of martyrdom himself, had beep 
compelled first to see the lions feasting on 





a common felon. 





It might not be well to have the world 
consist only of Stephen Fosters; but I 
should be sorry to go into the great Here- 
after without the hope of meeting more 
such men. I can fancy John Knox strik- 
ing hands with him, and many a persecuted 
Covenanter and Huguenot, who through 
life wandered in sheepskins and goatskins, 
and of whom the world was not worthy, 
coming to meet him with joy. In our 
milder moral conflicts of these days, I think 
more than one participant must miss the 
tonic of his grasp, his voice, his look. No 
doubt each age raises up for itself the mor- 
al leaders that it needs; but it seems to me, 
at this moment, an enfeebled world without 
Stephen Foster. ® W. &. 
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LETTER FROM JAPAN. 
Toxo, JAPAN, Aug. 4, 1881. 

As my “‘man-power carriage” went spin- 
ning along by the wide castle-moat, this 
morning,—the forest of green, wind-rocked 
lotus leaves, with which its waters are 
crowned, brightened here and there by rose- 
pink buds ready to burst open in the full- 
ness of their flower life,—a Japanese pro- 
verb, all out of relation with the fair sur- 
roundings, came to mind: 

‘Hearing heaven,—seeing hell.” 

Poetically rendered by a poet of other 
days, this bit of folk-wisdom would read: 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 

If proverbial philosophy and poetry were 
ever right in regard to any distant view, 
they are certainly right here, as the com- 
mon-sense American or Briton realizes, 
when he has had some little experience con- 
cerning the Mikado’s Empire. Not so 
far as natural landscapes go toward making 
the heart glad, can the scenes of this land 
be said to disappoint. Green, garden-like 
hill-slopes and valleys, and temple-crowned 
hights, dim with the shadows of giant 
cryptomeria, delight the eye, while ave- 
nues of pines, with blended gloom and 
gleam, awaken creams of an end which may 
be—Paradise. ‘‘Hills, rock-ribbed and an- 
cient as the sun,” doff their coronal of beauty 
before the white locks of loftier monarchs, 
till one feels, with their breath in his face,— 
while lifted mists disclose the perfect blue 
of this Orient sky,—‘‘If there be a Paradise 
on the face of the earth, it 1s this.” 

It is concerning the dwellers among these 
scenes of surpassing loveliness that the 
stranger, especially if he be an American, 
is sorrowfully surprised. 

‘‘Why especially an American?” some- 
body asks. 

Because, in America, some of the wildest 
delusions exist concerning a land in which 
we feel more than ordinary interest. No- 
body has quite reached Birdofredum Sawin’s 
fanciful dream of Mexico; but imagination 
almost soars as high as his, in its wayward 
exaggerations. 

“A reg’ler Promised Land... 

Ware propaty growed up like time without no culti- 
vation, 

An’ gold wuz dug ez taters be, among our Yankee 
nation, 

Ware nateral advantages were pufficly amazin’, 

Ware every rock there wuz about with precious stuns 
wuz blazin’, 

Ware mill-sites filled the country up ez thick ez you 
could cram ’em, 

And desput rivers run about a beggin’ folks to dam 
’em.”” 

The ‘‘desput rivers” are certified to in 
Japan, but the rest of the quotation hardly 
applies; and it is only after a Japanese 
deluge that one believes in the desperation 
of the rivers, which are usually broad and 
shallow, and so interrupted by intruding 
bars of sand and pebbly islands that the 
American river-worshipper is disposed to 
sneer. He may smile again, but he never 
sneers again when he has once attained the 
honor of being a post-diluvian, on a country 
journey. But to enter further on the ques- 
tion of rainfall would necessitate too long 
a departure from those whose fate it is to 
dwell among such surroundings. 

To chain my wandering pen, then, to the 
people who are supposed by many to possess 
all the sweet simplicity of Eden with the 
freshly-added charms of Western civiliza- 
tion, let me say that they are poor, poor, 
poor, and the intelligent classes are burning 
with feelings of humiliation over the status 
of their nation as regards foreign lands. 
Even the school boy in his declamations 
prates of his country, and what should be 
her course in order to frain the world’s plau- 





. dits, feeling the while that foreign nations 


have wronged Japan in the hour of her 
weakness. Only the other day, an intelli- 
gent young man asked whether it was ‘‘true 
that the United States Government had re- 
turned the Shimonoseki indemnity fund.” 
The nation is poverty-stricken and feels hu- 
miliated; yet it does not abandon its up- 
ward struggles and its aspirations toward 





higher civilization, and deserves that for- 
eign lands should, at least, look leniently 
on the mistakes of inexperience, and ap- 
plaud its efforts to— 

‘Rise from stepping stones 

Of its dead self to higher things.” 

I could wish that, in its progress, the 
growth of public sentiment as regards wo- 
manhood were equal to its material develop- 
ment. One is saddened as he sees how 
far away from the daughters of Dai-Nippon 
lies the guerdon—‘‘Liberté, fraternité, éga- 
lité.”’ 

The outlook is more gloomy from the 
fact that woman in Japan, to-day, seems on 
a lower plane, as compared with man, than 
in the past history of the nation—rather, I 
should say, the distant past, when woman’s 
pen saved Japanese literature from utter de- 
cay, and her influence in social life, as well 
as in literature, ought to have silenced forever 
the Asiatic jealousy that still speaks against 
the sex. 

Some one may say: ‘‘Pray, cease your 
dolorous lament, Madam, and let us have 
proof concerning woman’s golden achieve- 
ments in ancient literature. Our eyes are 
open to read quotations.” As the desired 
quotations would be at the same time 
translations, I fear that the writer of this 
epistolary medley must refuse to bring 
them out, either from note-books or inner 
consciousness, on the ground that prelimi- 
nary reading is needed, if you are to under- 
stand the strange fancies of an Eastern poet, 
or the strange themes of an Eastern novelist. 
Letters to newspapers are hardly the in- 
struments with which to give a telescopic 
vision of a yet imperfectly known fragment 
of the Eastern horizon, such as Japanese 
literature still is. Next week my pen shall 
venture on the task of showing to the 
Western gaze some women who were moral 
heroines, according to that light which 
shone upon them in far off days. 

Fiora Best Harris, 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WIVESIN INDIANA. 





Married women retain their real and per- 
sonal property owned by them at time of 
marriage or acquired during coverture. 
The husband is liable for the debts of his 
wife contracted before marriage, to the ex- 
tent of the personal property he may re- 
ceive from or through her, or derive from 
sale or rent of her lands, and no further, 
and her lands are liable for such indebted- 
ness. A married woman cannot incumber 
her separate lands as security for indebted- 
ness of her husband or person. She may 
devise by will her separate estate; may sell 
and transfer her separate personal property; 
carry on any business, labor or service, and 
receive the earnings accruing therefrom; 
enter into any contract in regard to her 
separate personal estate, business, labor or 
service, aud her separate estate, real and 
personal, be liable therefor, the same as a 
feme sole, and her husband is not liable for 
such debts, nor for indebtedness created by 
the wife for the improvement of her separ- 
ate real estate. She can make leases of real 
estate for terms of three years or less, and 
execute mortgages to secure purchase 
money without husband joining. Is bound 
by covenants of title in conveyances of her 
separate real estate. May sue as a feme sole 
for any damage to her person or character. 
Is entitled to hold as exempt from execution 
her wearing apparel, articles of personal 
adornment purchased by herself to the 
amount of $200 in value, all jewelry, orna- 
ments, books, etc., which may have been 
given her as presents, and other property to 
the amount of $300, except as against in- 
debtedness for the purchase money therefor. 
No tenancy by the courtesy or dower, 

A widow takes one-third of her deceased 
husband’s real estate in fee, free from all 
demands of creditors, where the estate does 
not exceed $10,000; one-fourth, if under 
$20,000; and one-fifth, if above that amount. 
She also takes one-third of personal after 
payments of debts, and in all cases takes 
$500 without accounting, and may occupy 
the dwelling and forty acres of land fora 
year, rent free.—[We invite free discussion 


of these laws, and will give such informa- } 


tion about the laws of other States as may 
be desired, affecting property rights of mar- 
ried women. ]|—Mrs. Gougar in Our Herald. 
>- 


FRIENDLY WORDS. 


The following friendly words, ina private 
letter from the editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
show the good will of that widely read pa- 
per to the great movement for political 
rights for women: 

Dear Mrs. Stone:—I shall always be 
glad to say a word in behalf of your bright 
and useful paper when occasion offers, and 
wish it and you long life and all prosperity. 

Yours cordially, 
Mary L. Booru. 





“yards, 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Marcarer Hicxs, a graduate of 
Cornell University, is said to be the first wo- 
man in this country to adopt the profession 
of an architect. A paper by her on tene- 
ment-houses published in the American 
Architect a year ago showed very consider- 
able promise. 


Mrs. Emma Mo.toy is still continuing 
the campaign in behalf of the constitution- 
al amendment for prohibition in Indiana, 
and is as popular in her own State as else- 
where. The Indianapolis Journal says: 
“Mrs. Molloy’s services are in demand in 
every direction, and she cannot fill half her 
invitations,” 


Mrs. ABBrE SAGE RICHARDSON writes for 
the White Mountain Echo a graphic descrip- 
tion of Boston’s new palatial hotel, the Ven- 
dome, in which she notes its spacious, airy 
halls, the artistic furnishing of the parlors, 
the finishings in natural woods, the dadoes 
of English tiles, and the exquisite designs 
of friezes and ceilings. 


Mrs. L. C. Partrneton, of Maine, who 
has been conducting a temperance cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania during the past year, 
has been chosen State lecturer by the Grand 
Lodge of Good Templars, the largest tem- 
perance organization in Pennsylvania. She 
has also delivered her lecture, ‘‘Glimpses of 
Life in Washington,” in various sections of 
the State. 


Miss JENNIE Baker, of Phillipston, and 
a graduate of the last class at South Had- 
ley Seminary, i; on her way to South Afri- 
ca, to teach in one of the Huguenot semi- 
naries, where the daughters of the Boers 
are educated after the fashion of our Mount 
Holyoke school. Two of her sisters go 
next week to northern Georgia as teachers 
for the white folks. 


Miss KatTEe STONEMAN acted as president 
at the last annual meeting of the alumni of 
the New York State Normal School Asso- 
ciation, having been elected the previous 
year. There are three thousand graduates 
of this institution. Many of them, distin- 
guished teachers from all parts of the Union, 
were present. Miss Stoneman is the first 
woman who has been elected to fill this 
post. She is a decided Woman Suffragist. 


Mrs. Mumrorp, of Philadelphia, in an 
excellent article on ‘‘Cold Pieces” (a form 
of charity which argues much against our 
domestic economy), tells of a tramp who 
said, ‘‘Why should I work? The women 
folks on my route takes good care of me. 
Some gives me my victuals, some gives me 
my clothes; the city furnishes free lodgings 
in winter and the country in summer; and 
why should I run my constitution down 
with hard labor, and get no thanks?” 


Mrs. BLAINE isa woman of marked exec- 
utive ability, and for this was chosen to 
meet Mrs. Garfield at the railway station, 
and gently reveal to her the real condition 
of the President during the ride to the 
White House. Mrs. Wrypom 4nd Mrs. 
MacVEAGH are favorites in social circles, 
because of the kindness of heart and sim- 
plicity of manner they manifest. Mrs. 
JAMES possesses much of the tact in the 
management cf affairs that has made her 
husband so successful. Mrs. LINcoLn is 
more retiring and dignified in her manners 
than the others; while Mrs. Kitrkwoop is 
like her husband, plain and unpretentious, 
and evidently fonder of the comforts of the 
domestic circle than of shining in society. 


Lapy Fiorence Drxte is with the Brit- 
ish army in the Transvaal. This lady went 
out with her husband as war corres- 
pondent to the Morning Post. She has been 
a considerable traveller, and is quite an ex- 
pert with her gun. Private letters received 
by her friends in England give accounts of 
Lady Florence Dixie’s exploits, and one of 
these is told by a fashionable journal. She 
was at Bennett’s Drift, camping and cook- 
ing her own rations, and with the help of 
Sir Beaumont, had reéstablished the some- 
what damaged reputation of her country- 
men for shooting. There was there a Dutch 
Boer, one of the four told off to guard the 
Boer leaders attending the Royal Commis- 
sion. The Boer talked very big about his 
shooting powers and very small about those 
of the English. Lady Florence challenged 
him to a trial of skill. The match was ar- 
ranged. The Boer shot with a Martini- 
Henry rifle, Lady Florence with a Winches- 
ter, at bottles placed at a distance of 200 
To the delight of all the onlookers, 
Lady Florence hit the bottles one after the 
other, as if they were elephants, and the 
Boer went away with the conviction that if 
all Englishmen can’t shoot, some English- 
women can. 
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POETRY. 
ENDURANCE. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 








Endurance is the crowning quality, 

And patience all the passion of great hearts. 
"These are their stay, and when the leaden world 
Sets its hard face against their fatefal thought, 
And brute strength, like a scornful conqueror, 
Clangs his huge mace down in the other scale, 
The inspired soul but flings his patience in, 

And slowly that outweighs the globe— 
One faith against a whole earth's unbelief, 

One soul against the flesh of all mankind! 





For the Woman's Journal. 
IN CAMP. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Dim and soft is the light around us, 
Light of moon and shine of the stars, 

Hesper and Venus, and bright Orion, 
Ana far in the distance, flaming Mars. 


Sweet are the sounds that echo.round us, 
The river falling over the rocks, 

The splash of oars, and the wash of waters, 
And lonesome bleating of distant flocks. 


High in the trees that are swaying o’er us 
The voice of a night bird, late and lone, 

Calling in tones that are weird and solemn, 
To some spirit bird in the vast unknown. 


The scent of spicy herbs is round us, 
Trodden down in the damp and dew, 

Pungent and sweet the breath of the mint is, 
The saseafras and the mournful rue. 


Deep are the shadows there in the background, 
Dark and deep as the face of fate, 

Heavy mosses and billows of blackness, 
Trodden by spirits that wander late. 


Vines that are hanging there in the branches, 
Trail and shiver aloft in the breeze; 

Shiver and trail as the emorous night wind 
Wooes and kisses them high in the trees. 


And now the camp fire breaks upon us, 
Breaks with a sound like a trumpet’s blare, 
Fierce and vivid, with terrible splendor, 
It storms and takes the heights of the air. 


Down it bears on the gathered darkness, 
Routing the hosts of the stolid night, 
Wild, fantastic. in terrible earnest, 
It forces on the columns of light. 


We two sitting alone together, 
Sadly gazing and listening long, 

Let death come if it will tomorrow, 
For surely to-night is our swan song. 


Never again can the perfect rhyming 
Of life and love be so far complete; 
The orb of life rounds full and golden 
To-night. What of the morrow sweet? 
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DAWNLIGHT ON THE SEA. 





BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


When I knee! down the dawn is only breaking; 
Sleep fetters still the brown wings of the lark; 
The wind blows pure and cold, for day is waking, 
But stars are scattered still about the dark, 
With open lattice, looking out and praying, 
Ere yet the toil and trouble must be faced, 
I see a silvery glimmer straying, straying, 
To where the faint gray sky-line can be traced. 
I see it slowly deepen, broaden, brighten, 
With soft snow-fringes sweeping to the land,— 
The sheeny distance clear and gleam and whiten— 
The cool cliff-shadows sharpen on the sand. 
Some other sea the sunlight is adorning, 
But mine is fair ‘neath waning stars and moon. 
O friendly face! O smile that comes at morning, 
To shine through all the frowns that come at noon! 
A beautiful wet opal—pale tints filling 
A thousand shifting shallows—day at length. 
The sweet, salt breeze, like richest wine, is thrilling 
My drowsy heart and brain with life and strength. 
I hear the voice of waters—strong waves dashing 
Their white crests on the brown weed-sprinkled sod; 
I hear the soft, continuous, measured plashing— 
The pulse that vibrates from the heart of God; 
The long wash of the tide upon the shingle, 
The rippling ebb of breakers on the shore, 
Wherewith my prayers are fain to blend and mingle, 
Whereto I set my dreams for evermore. 
I hear the lap and swirl, I hear the thunder 
In the dark grotto where the children play,— 
Where walls to keep the sea and cave asunder, 
And frail sliell towers, were reared but yesterday. 
The flood has filled my soul, and it is sweeping 
My foolish stones aud pebbles out to sea, 
And floating in strange riches for my keeping,— 
O friend, O God, I owe my best to thee! 
The best of every day, its peace and beauty, 
From thy mysterious treasure-house is drawn; 
Thou teachest me the grace of life and duty 
When we two talk together in the dawn. 
Seserci, y Mag ai 


The Lawyer’s “Diagnosis.” 


BY J. OLIVER SMITH. 


“Did you ever hear, Dick, that I had 
turned physician, had developed a good 
practice, and seriously thought of endowing 
a hospital?” 

These words were spoken by an eminent 
lawyer to an intimate friend of thé same 
profession, as they were enjoying after-din- 
ner cigars and relating mutual experiences. 

‘“‘Why no. I’ve heard, at rare intervals, 
of the preacher practicing, but never any- 
thing so good of the lawyer. How is it?” 

*‘Do you remember Hardword?” 

«Julius Hardword of college days?” 

“The same.” 

‘That dear sensitive soul who knew noth- 
ing outside of books, but everything inside, 
from Egyptian hieroglyphics to the laws of 
heredity, from the world in embryo to the 
prospective millennium?” 

“The very same.” 

“Good, tell me about him. I haven’t 
heard a word of him in years.” 

“Settle back, then, Dick, and take it 
easy. "Tis a long story and a romantic one. 

“I was sitting in my office one day, scowl- 
ing over a mass of evidence in as muddy a 
case as you Can well imagine, when a rather 
well-dressed stranger came in, and seeing 
me occupied, seated himself quietly in the 
farthest corner of the room. 











* ‘Blast him!’ was my mental ejaculation. 
He wore the clerical habit and looked sol- 
emp. 1 was neither in need of ghostly 
consolation, nor in the mood for throwing 
out ballast to keep the spiritual ship from 
sinking.’ I studied his profile askance, and 
saw that it indicated the lawyer’s natural 
enemy,—‘If-a-man smite-thee-on-one-cheek- 
turn-to-him-the-other-also’ sort of man, so 
I delved away, and paid no apparent atten- 
tion to him. 

‘‘He was so motionless and statue-like as 
he sat there that I fell to studying him, 
when at length he turned slowly about and 
bent his gaze full upon me. A slow glim- 
mering of recollection dawned upon me, 
and the next moment I had thrown down 
document and decision, had cleared the 
floor at two strides, and grasped him by 
both hands. 

** ‘Judas! as sure as I live!’ (You remem- 
ber the pseudonym we gave him, by virtue, 
I suppose, of its complete contrast with his 
character ?) 

‘**Why on earth didn’t you speak, and 
not sit there like a block? How are you? 
How are your wife and children? When 
did you arrive?’ 

‘‘My boisterous greeting fairly took away 
his breath, but he soon gained it, and an- 
swered each question separately, laughing 
about wife and children, for he was a bach- 
elor. A gleam of genuine gladness lighted 
up his pale face. 

“**] thought you must have forgotten 
those days, John, and I was more than ever 
convinced of it when you maintained such 
reserve,’ he said, quietly. 

**‘Goodness, man, who could recognize 
Julius Hardword’s boy face through all 
that Troubadour blackness of moustache 
and beard? But they become yon, Judas, 
and, on you, scarcely look unclerical. Off 
with overcoat and wraps, man.’ 

“‘*T fear you are very busy,’ he said, 
glancing rather timidly at my piled-up table, 
but looking a wish to remain. 

***No, no. You may take a book till I 
get through with a small matter, and we 
will go home together. You must meet my 
good wife and see my various olive 
branches.’ 

‘* ‘T should like to see them, John, indeed, 
but Iam a recluse. Really, you’ll have to 
excuse me,’ 

‘***Delmonico’s, then?’ 

“No, I thank you. I beg pardon, my 
dear brother, I have something on my 
mind. Ihave a few days to spend in the 
city, and can take your most leisure time; 
but I really wish a little private talk with 
you on a subject that concerns me deeply.’ 

‘* ‘Can it possibly be a law suit,’ I asked 
myself. ‘Some one has made him believe 
that he has been guilty of encroachment on 
another’s right, for he would never act ex- 
cept in the defensive. He would give away 
all but his soul for the sake of peace. 

***‘T am quite at liberty now,’ I said, 
thrusting my papers into a drawer, with a 
sigh of relief, and pulling a chair up close 
by his side. 

***Go on, Julius, I should really like to 
be of some service to you, my dear fellow,’ 
I said; but seeing him look so terribly down 
about the matter, I attacked him by a little 
raillery as a reassuring process. 

** ‘Have you been ‘‘borrowing” sermons?’ 

** *No.’ 

‘* ‘Buying a few votes for President?” 

** ‘Oh no.’ 

‘***Freezing on your neighbor’s melon 
patch?” 

‘**Do, John, enter into the spirit of my 
trouble, for I assure you it is a real one.’ 

“I began in my turn to look sober. Igno- 
rance of the world’s ways is quite as often 
as knavery, the source of trouble to an un- 
suspecting person. What had he been led 
to do? 

** Well!’ 

‘Thad to recall his mind once or twice 
from apparent wool gathering. 

‘‘‘T fear, John, I really fear that I have 
fallen in love with another man’s wife!’ 

** ‘Heavens and earth!’ 

“T started to my feet and walked toward 
the window to control a convultion of 
laughter, not at the outcome, which might, 
of course, be bad enough, but that he, of 
all men, should have become the victim. 
The incongruity of the thing was dreadful. 

** ‘I knew you would regard it in its true 
light, John, and I honor you for it. I can 
not help remarking the contrast between 
you and H——., the only other friend I have 
spoken with on the subject. Would you 
believe it, he did nothing but laugh, and 
say he hoped next to hear of an elopement. 
Think of that, to me, a minister of the gos- 
pel, trying to see light and do right. How 
could I gather any spiritual strength from 
him? You have proved yourself true, as 
you always were.’ 

“I felt guiltily ashamed of myself for 
laughing, snd kept my countenance preter- 
naturally grave during the rest of the inter- 
view. I saw he had dwelt on the subject 
until his mind had become morbid, and he 
could think of nothing else. 

‘I addressed him by the old name, with 
some reference to a scene of our early life 
together, in order to keep his mind ina 
more cheerful mood. ‘ 

“He broke into a sort of November 
smile, and said, ‘That name, John, sounds 





so much like old merry times, that I have 





almost forgotten how wretchedly 1 felt 
when I came to you. You were always fo 
rollicking and jolly. You do not change, 
Isee. As for me, I have seen cloudy, dark 
days since then.’ 

**“No doubt, no doubt. Well, January 
makes us prize June, and dark clouds the 
bright sunshine, I’ve had to face some 
pretty tough hills myself, but it was the 
Delectable ‘mountains at the top, Julius, 
and so it may prove at length with you.’ 

‘*As I studied the expression of his eye, I 
discovered an unrest and lack of repose not 
characteristic of the earlier days of our ac- 
quaintance. I was even prepared for some 
slight mental aberration when he said: 

“I fear, John, that I have committed a 
great sin.’ 

***Unconsciously, then,’ I said, ‘for I 
would be willing to wager my best pony 
you have never done anything wrong con- 
scientiously in all your life.’ 

***You mistake. You have always 
thought of me better than I deserved.’ 

‘* ‘Was it an injury to any one but your- 
self?’ 

“Tam notsure. Indirectly, it has been, 
for it has hindered me in my work.’ 

***Tt must be a desperate case.’ I said 
this without thought, and without a very 
genuine feeling of sympathy for the wrong, 
but he replied at once: 

*«*Yes, I knew you would so regard it. 
Your conscience is not seared.’ 

‘I took another stride acress the floor as 
a sedative, for I knew he was innocent, and 
then came and stood before him. 

‘***You know I am a lawyer.’ 

*«*Yes; and acounsellor. I come to you 
for counsel,’ he said, gravely. 

***You may, in the first place, have to 
submit to a little cross questioning.’ 

‘** ‘Tam willing to answer all questions.’ 

‘** ‘What is the lady’s name?’ 

‘* ‘Mrs, Julia Gettenbergh.’ 

‘* ‘Where did you meet her?’ 

‘* ‘She was one of my parishioners. In 
fact, I boarded with her for a few months. 
She kept a very few select boarders.’ 

‘**Were you acquainted with her hus- 
band?’ 

***Oh, no, neversaw him. He was not 
at home. None of us ever spoke to her of 
him, We recognized a silence on her own 
part and respected it.’ 

‘* ‘Is she aware of your sentiments?’ 

‘Oh, no. I left the house and went 
elsewhere as soon as I discovered them.’ 

‘* ‘Is she good looking?’ 

‘* Very. Here is one of my wrong acts. 
I have kept her photograph. I presume it 
is one of the temptations of Satan, but I 
could not resist keeping this memento.’ 

“He then took an old-fashioned locket 
from the pocket of his vest, and springing 
it open passed it over to me. He had cut 
down the photograph and inserted it. 

“« ‘Why, she is decidedly plain.’ 

‘* “How can you say that?’ he questioned. 
*Did you ever see such eyes?’ 

‘I confessed that there was truth and 
candor and a suggestion of soul about the 
face that I had overlooked. 

***And you say that.she does not know 
your sentiments regarding her?’ I queried. 

“‘*That is whatI said, but I shall give 
you the facts. While there I had an attack 
of malignant fever. To make a long story 
short, 1 owe very much more to her care 
for my recovery than to either doctor or 
nurse. One incident occurred at the time 
of my convalescence which I look back to 
as almost a declaration of sentimeats, but 
her good sense and modesty led her to take 
no notice of it whatever. As is usually the 
case after fevers, I had a ravenous appetite, 
but was limited to certain articles of diet. 
The nurse would have brought me the un- 
varying standard articles at interminable 
intervals, but this perfect woman came 
with her daintily covered tray, and fed me 
in my weakness with delicacies which her 
own hands had prepared.’ 

** “It was during one of these times that 
you revealed in plain words your attach- 
ment to her?’ 

* ‘Oh, no, no, John. There were no 
words spoken.’ 

** ‘Then you personified Dick Swiveller and 
the marchioness?’ 

‘* *Exactly.’ 

‘‘He seemed grateful to me for relieving 
him from the confession in plain English. 

‘* *You grasped her disengaged hand and 
between each dainty spoonful kissed it, af- 
ter your illustrious example, Dick Swiveller?’ 

** ‘Only once, John; only once.’ 

“I began to walk the floor again in des- 
peration. His Jong face was almost too 
much for my gravity. 

“* ‘How did she receive this mark of es- 
teem?’ 

** ‘Just as any modest woman might, un- 
der the circumstances, as if it meant noth- 
ing at all but gratitude; yet I observed that 
she came less freely after that, and when I 
grew strong enough I left the house and 
made a home for the time being with my 
sister.’ 

** ‘And this is all you have ever expressed 
to her?’ 

***All, sir, all. YetI realize that I am 
always looking for her in her pew at church. 
If she is absent or ill lam miserable, and 
here am I, preaching to others, telling them 
the sublime truth of our blessed religion, 
yet going about with this secret in my heart. 





I have come to make a proposal to you, 
John. Allow me a seat in your office and I 
shall study the principles of the law, and 
leave the ministry.” 

“Study the law of divorce, do you 
mean?’ 

** ‘Oh, dear, no; how you mistake me! I 
should be away from the place then and 
might overcome it. I should make rather 
a poor lawyer, I fear, but I could at least 
write for you.’ 

‘* ‘My dear fellow,’ I said, throwing an 
arm about him, ‘let me sum up your case. 
You have always had an over-scrupulous 
and over-sensitive conscience. This has 
magnified your real and honorable friendly 
liking into an unlawful love. You have 
dwelt upon the subject until it has assumed 
morbid proportions to you. You have pos- 
itively done no wrong, but have been brave 
and noble and true. Your difficulty is hot 
specially cardiac; a change of scene and 
good living would entirely overcome it.’ 

** ‘But suppose, John, I have no desire to 
overcome it; suppose it gives me a secret 
pleasure; suppose I grow hungry for words 
in her praise, and that every time I chance 
to see her in person, it does me good like a 
medicine.’ 

** ‘Only another symptom that it is not 
mortal. It is nothing but a disease, which 
change of scene and climate will rectify. 
Let me prescribe for you, Julius. Do not 
leave the ministry. Your gifts shine there. 
My wife and I have made arrangements to 
go to Europe for the season. We start in 
May, and spend the summer in Italy. You 
shall be one of the company if you will. 
Charges paid.’ (It was about time I threw 
out a little ballast, you see, for the short- 
comings of my youth stood out rather 
prominently in the white light of his ex- 
treme conscientidusness.) ‘Go with us, Ju- 
lius, and seeif youdo not come back a well 
man.’ 

‘He grasped my hand with all the old 
time fervor, said he would think of it, and 
the result was the sequel to my story. 

* * * A * * 

‘T went home, that evening, Dick, in a 
mood to appreciate my blessings, and to 
pray most fervently for all bachelors. Nev- 
er did wife appear more beautiful or chil- 
dren more to be beloved, as I thought of 
the solitariness of Hardword’s life, its puri- 
ty and sweetness, of the paradise of truth 
this world would be, were all endowed with 
exquisite sensitiveness of conscience. 

‘I thought to interest my wife in him by 
telling her his ‘story,’ before I told her of the 
invitation I had given him, and began it for 
that purpose the first moment we were alone. 
But as I came, in the order of narration, to 
the name of the lady in question, she start- 
ed from her chair and flashed upon me such 
a lovk of surprise that I stopped immedi- 
ately for an explanation. 

** John!” 

<a 

** ‘Do you remember Julia Scott?’ 

“ Ge,’ 

‘**She married one by the name of Get- 
tenbergh while you were in Leipsic.’ 

** *You never told me. What became of 
her then?’ 

‘- ‘He only lived about six months. You 
know what a lovely girl she was?’ 

ae *Yes,’ - 

‘** ‘Strong and self-reliant, too.’ 

‘* ‘She seemed all that.’ 

‘** “It would be just like her to take some 
such way to earn her living. She has rich 
relatives here in New York, but I would be 
willing to wager she was too independent 
to live with any of them, but sought out 
that place and kept boarders. I had lost 
track of her, but I’m just as sure of her 
identity with that Julia Gettenbergh as if 1 
saw her this minute.’ 

‘**Perhaps she married again, but how 
could her name be the same?’ 

** ‘John!’—A long pause. 

** ‘Weil?’ 

‘* ‘With your leave I shall take the train 
for R—— to morrow. You won’t mind 
my being away a day, will you, cear? I 
shall unravel the mystery. It would be 
just like her to keep her boarders a secret 
from us all.’ 

‘So my true-hearted girl sought and 
found our old friend, for it proved that her 
conjectures were right, and the simple facts 
of her story are as follows: 

MRS, JULIA’S STORY (ABBREVIATED.) 


‘‘‘T had no time to weep over my loss, 
for poverty or life-long dependence stared 
me inthe face. I had been a teacher, you 
know, but all positions were filled. 1 could 
not use my needle to advantage, sewing was 
distasteful to me. I resolved to goto R—— 
and keep a model boarding house. 

‘* ‘T must admit that I never experienced 
the annoyances that people in this position 
profess to find. My servants were good, I 
made it a point of being good to them; my 
boarders were gentlemen, without excep- 
tion. I will admit also that as a financial 
scheme it was a failure. I never learned 
scrimp. I always bought the best of every- 
thing. My table was always snowy clean, 
if not elegant. In the absence of silver I 
graced it with flowers. I took pride in all 
itsappointments. . . . I said nothing about 
my past history. Gradually I learned that 
the boarders thought my husband absent, 
that I was only doing my part toward earn- 





ing a mutual home in the future. They 
were very delicate about the subject, never 
questioning me, and for some reason I took 
no pains to undeceive them. Only in one 
instance did I regret the false impression. 
The clergyman of our parish was one of the 
guests of our house. I never knew such a 
man in my life. He would rather study 
than eat his dinner. I have known him 
frequently to do without a meal rather than 
leave his books. I used to pity the good 
man, and usually at such times of intense 
study I would send one of the servants up 
to his room with a lunch of fruit or cake, 
and he always remembered it afterward by 
such a pleased look and quiet ‘‘I thank you 
for that,” you would think he had never 
known what it was to have akind word. 
He was very ill at the time and recovered 
slowly. During his convalescence I used to 
hurry to get through my morning work in 
order to read to him, for I knew that he 
must miss his books more than anything 
else, and the doctor had forbidden him to 
look in one. Many a book I read through 
in this way. I believe the pleasure he had 
in these books held him down to this earth, 
for he was so good he seemed ready to go 
straight to heaven. But with very little ex- 
planation he left my house and went else- 
where just as soon as he grew better. I 
have always thought it was because he 
found out that I was acting a deceptive 
part. I think he must have lost confidence 
inme. I wished so much to explain it to 
him, but he certainly avoids me. He meets 
me now and then; always so gravely and 
sweetly kind, as if he pitied and yet re- 
proved me. I would give anything in the 
world to have him understand that I did 
not mean any wrong, but I can never talk 
to him as 1 used. There is a constraint 
between us that I can not understand.’ . . . 

“This is the substance of what my dear 
girl told me when she returned from her 
expedition. 

‘***And what do you think, husband, I 
did?’ she asked, seating herself on the arm 
of my chair and looking round into my face 
with eyes in which tears and smiles blended. 

“*‘T couldn’t guess,’ 

‘*««T invited her to throw up her business 
and go abroad with us next summer and I 
would pay all expenses.’ 

‘* ‘My darling, did you do that?’ 

***Yes, and she has consented.’ 

‘Spin, spin, Clotho, spin.” 
said I, rising and shaking hands with an 
imaginary Clotho in the air. 

“The deities of late are at work for 
them, my love; you and I are only the in- 
struments!’ 

‘**Keep cool, John dear,’ was my wife’s 
amiable response, asshe snatched our young- 
est from the floor, where he was in danger 
of being stumbled over in my absent-minded 
and studious walk. ‘There’s many a slip,’ 
you know, ‘between the cup and the lip.’ 

* * * * * 


‘Passing over the intervening months, 
our first picture shall be photographed 
from the deck of the Cunard steamer R—— 
in the month of May, 1880. Weare grouped 
about in various attitudes, my wifeand Mrs 
Julia engaged in close conversation about 
some piece of feminine handiwork, when 
my friend appears on deck for the first time. 
He had persistently kept his berth, more, I 
thought, from despondency than from the 
effect of the mal de mer. We were three 
days out. Mrs. Julia knew that he was on 
board, for my wife had told her in a casual, 
indifferent way, while naming over com- 
pany, concealing, as women know how, any 
intent, under the innocent words: 

‘Rev. Julius Hardword was a college 
chum of my husbands. He makes one of our 
party. You must meet him.’ 

‘But Thad not dared as yet to reveal to 
him my treachery. He had not seen her. 

‘‘He was sauntering along in his medita- 
tive way past the groups of people, when 
stopping to say ‘good morning’ to my wife 
in one of his rounds, his eyes fell upon her 
companion, who arose with some timidity 
to greet him. 

“It was a hard ordeal, but he displayed 
remarkable self-possession. I felt proud of 
him. 

‘*Had she not been quite preoccupied with 
the thought uf his imagined displeasure she 
could not have failed to see that it was no 
common interest he felt for her, but hers 
was one of those charmingly unselfish na- 
tures that never suppose the elements of at- 
tractiveness to be inherent in themselves. 

‘After a very short conversation, he dis- 
appeared. I found him a few moments 
afterward below, whither I had followed 
him. 

** ‘How could you do this, John?’ 

“ ‘Do what?’ 

‘* ‘Bring us together again after I had al- 
most fought it out of my heart? The battle 
all has to be begun again. I have found 
that my first thought was positive delight 
for two weeks of unavoidable companion- 
ship, but how is life to be made endurable 
after that?’ r 

‘I told him then how it had all happened; 
how she had turned out to be an old friend, 
and had been invited to join our company. 

«Then that accounts for her speaking to 
me at all,’ he groaned. 

‘I had observed before I left home, of 
late, that she had tried to avoid me, and 
here I am forced upon her against my will 
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and against hers certainly.’ This he said | dangerous blemish of the present system of | Shop.” He afterwards reproduced this in NEW BOOKS GERALDINE: 
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** ‘See here, Judas,’ I said, taking him by 
the shoulder and turning him fair about, 
‘begging your ministerial pardon, you are 
not fit to live. Why can you not be like 
other people—?’ 

‘Horror struck, he turned upon me. He 
would not have been so scandalized had he 
waited to hear the end of my sentence. 

** ‘Do you forget my duty and her own to 
her husband?’ he asked, angrily. 

‘* ‘Did you ever see her husband?’ I asked 
meekly. 

***‘No; but what difference does that 
make? Should I be less trueto my brother 
whom I haveseen than to him whom I have 
not seen?’ 

‘* «Who ever told you that she possessed 
that appendage called a husband?’ 

‘‘He looked into my eyes, and his own 
began to dilate. 

««*They said—’ 

‘**Who said?’ The idea had never en- 
tered his monk’s cowl to question the truth 
of ‘They said.’ 

“T had the pleasure of telling him then 
her history, from beginning to end, and of 
watching tne changes of his expressive face, 
and when I ended my story by the words, 

**And, Julius, it is my opinion, from 
various observations, that you are the one 
man of all the worid whom she regards with 
esteem and—and perhaps love.’ 

‘‘What did the dear boy do but fall on his 
kneesthen and there, dragging me along 
with him, and ‘thank the Lord.’ I never 
felt quite so near heaven in all my life be- 
fore. 

** ‘Now see here, old fellow,’ I said, with 
the tears in my eyes, as we arose, for you 
know I always liked to tease him, ‘you are 
all wrong. You have thanked the wrong 
party. You ought to thank me!’ 

‘Our times arein His hand,’ he said, 
with solemn gladness; but, nevertheless, he 
threw an arm about my neck and gave me 
a brother’s embrace. 

a * + * m 

“There wasa wedding in Liverpool, a de- 
lightful summer of travel, a winter of pleas- 
ant interchanges of visits, and now, Dick, I 
invite you, on my good wife’s motion, to 
dine with us tomorrow and meet one old 
friend of college days—a transformed man.” 
— Utica Morning Herald. 

— ede —-——- 
JUDGE WARREN’S ORATION.* 

The terrible event that made of the na- 
tional day of rejoicing a period of intense 
anxiety and lamentation, prevented proper 
notice being paid Judge Warren's Fourth 
of July oration. Now that men’s minds 
are calmer, and that the oration is brought 
before us again in the neat shape of the 
city’s own edition, we are glad of the 
chance to give to the work that attention 
and praise it preéminently deserves. 

The most striking part of the oration, in 
view of the reform agitation evolved out of 
the President's peril,is that which points out 
a better method of voting than that now in 
use. Judge Warren condemns the ballot 
boxes of the present day, with their attend- 
ant guards and officers, as a cumbrous, ex- 
pensive and inefficient system of collecting 
votes, and instead of polling-places, pre- 
cinct officers, and ballot boxes of either 
simple or complex construction, he would 
utilize the enginery of the post-office, and 
have each citizen send by mail to the regis- 
trars or other competent central body, his 
vote, signed and duly certified by a witness. 
These attested votes should be filed and 
preserved for the inspection of the repre- 
sentatives of the candidates voted for. It 
will be found, upon reflection, that there is 
much meat in the suggestion of the orator. 
The present system of collecting votes is in 
many respects unsatisfactory. Not the 
least of its demerits is that, through its 
shortcomings, a defeated candidate may be 
and sometimes is permitted to be crowned 
victor. The tribulations of the last munic- 
ipal election are a sample of the pernicious 
possibilities of the system. Those who 
would reform it, look upon the ballot box 
as the seat of the evil, and pronounce its 
cure in a reformed, new-fangled, double- 
action receptacle for ballots. It is a case of 
belling the wrong cat. The precinct offi- 
cers and the recounting boards have been 
overlooked. Doubtless the precinct officers 
of this quarter, as yet comparatively pure 
politically, are a very honest, respeqtable, 
and well-intentioned set of persons. It is 
equally certain that in the nature of things 
they cannot be that accurate, methodial 
class really required for the duties they are 
called upon at rare intervals to perform. 
The writer recalls an instance of a munici- 
pal election where, at one polllng-place in 
Dorchester, the four officers of elections— 
warden, clerk and two inspectors—were all 
college-bred men. But even college train- 
ing does not necessarily turn out good elec- 
tion clerks. 

The aldermanic recount board is open to 
the objection that they may be called upon 
to decide as to the election of one or more 
of theirown number. A further great and 

* Our Republic—Liberty and Equality founded on 
Law. Oration delivered before the City Councii and 
Citizens of Boston in the Boston Theatre, on the 
105th annive of the Declaration ot wy 


ence, by George Washington Warren. Boston; 
ed by order of the City Council, 1881, 











rich man and the poor man are alike put 
out and made to lose time by its workings. 
Thus, as a consequence of its inefficiency, 
has arisen a non-voting element in the com- 
munity—an entirely un-American feature, 
and a monstrous element in the republic— 
whose numerical strength—fluctuating ac- 
cording to circumstances, but yearly in- 
creasing, is an important factor, duly weigh- 
ed in every political struggle, great or small. 
In these parts the good Democrat invokes 
the god of storms to keep his rain-fearing 
Republican neighbor from the dirty and 
distant polls. The good Republican candi- 
date is often put to much ingenuity to bring 
out the full vote of his partisans, and is of- 
ten ruined by his failure to convince his 
party fellows of the necessity of employing 
their privilege of franchise. But under 
Judge Warren's comprehensive plan, there 
would be no difficulty in getting out a full 
vote at every election, and by due attention 
to the proper protection, registration and 
public inspection of the attested ballots sent 
through the mails, many of the dangers and 
faults of the present system would be avert- 
ed and remedied. The mere economy of 
the system proposed by the orator, let alone 
the time lost by every citizen who votes, 
should recommend it to serious considera- 
tion. 

Judge Warren would “forbid, by string- 
ent law, or what would serve as well, by a 
sound public opinion, all candidates from 
contributing money to aid their own elec- 
tion, or from promising preferment in ad- 
vance to their followers;” and he would 
have ‘‘all the legitimate election expenses 
paid from the public treasury.”’ Alas! that 
we cannot have the political millennium al- 
ready within our grasp, if we but suppress 
the odious practice of buying elections! Are 
we quite sure that, in our fierce demands 
for civil service reform, we are iaying our 
axe at the root of the poisonous tree? Does 
the first cause of the present unsatisfactory 
state of national politics lie in the manner 
of distributing the offices, or in the manner 
in which the office-distributors are elected? 
In other words, is not money the present 
most offensive factor in our politics? 

The answer from those at least who 
dwell in cities must be strongly in the 
affirmative. We are apt to plume ourselves 
herein Boston on a comparatively pure po- 
litical atmosphere, but no one will pretend 
that either of the two urban districtscan be 
carried by a poor man, however meritori- 
ous, unless his empty purse is well filled 
for him by generous friends, Eliminate by 
law or by public opinion, as Judge Warren 
tells us, the money factor from congression- 
al politics, and the civil service will take 
care of itself. Want of space forbids point- 
ing out more of the many good things in 
which this unique Fourth of July oration 
abounds. Some of the suggestions outlined 
in this notice will in time bear good fruit. 
Those who heard the oration, as well as 
those who did not have that fortune, will 
be amply repaid by its careful perusal. It 
is but fair to the city printers to say that as 
regards typographical excellence, their offi- 
cial edition of the oration could hardly be 
improved.—Boston Transcript. 
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GRIMALDI IN A BARBER SHOP. 

Grimaldi, the celebrated clown, being at 
Preston and wanting ashave, looked into a 
barber’s shop, with his friend Howard, the 
manager of the theatre; but, as they only 
saw therein ‘‘apretty little girl, about six- 
teen years of age, who was sitting at need- 
lework,” they passed on and called again, 
but only to find the girl there. Grimaldi said 
that it was provoking that her father was 
out, as he wanted to be shaved; whereupon 
the girl told him that she did most of the 
shaving herself. The sequel shall be told 
by “Boz” in his ‘‘Memoirs of Joseph Gri- 
maldi:’’—‘‘Grimaldi sat himself down in a 
chair, and the girl commenced the task in 
a very businesslike manner, Grimaldi feel- 
ing anirresistible tendency to laugh at the 
oddity of the operation, bat smothering it 
by dint of great effort, while the girl was 
shaving his chin. At length, when she got 
to his upper lip, and took his nose between 
her fingers, with a piece of brown paper, 
he could stand it no longer, but burst into 
a tremendous roar of laughter, and made a 
face at Howard, which the girl no sooner 
saw than she dropped the razor and laughed 
immoderately also; whereat Howard began 
to laugh too, which only set Grimaldi laugh- 
ing more; when just at this moment, in 
came the barber, who, seeing three people 
in convulsions of mirth, one of them witha 
soapy face and gigantic mouth making the 
most extravagant faces over a white towel, 
threw himself into a chair without ceremo- 
ny, and, dashing his hat on the ground, 
laughed louder than any of them, declaring 
in broken words, that ‘that gentleman as 
was being shaved was out of sight the fun- 
niest gentleman he had ever seen,’ and en- 
treating him to ‘stop them faces or he knew 
he would die.’ When they were all per- 
fectly exhausted, the barber finished what 
his daughter had begun.” This humorous 
episode in the life of the celébrated clown 
was capitally illustrated by George Cruik- 
shank in an etching entitled ‘‘The Barber’s 








house, complimenting (more suo) 
on his faithful rendering of the effects of 
excessive laughter on four various persons. 
—Portland Transcript. 














My Good Woman, 


Why are you so out of sorts, never able 
to tell folks that you are well? Ten to one 
it’s all caused in the first place by habitual 
constipation, which no doubt finally caused 
deranged kidneys and liver. The surecure 
for constipation is the celebrated Kidney- 
Wort. Itis also a specific remedy for all 
kidney and liver diseases. Thousands are 
cured by it every month. Try it at once. 
Toledo Blade 


We are strongly disposed to regard that 
person as the best physician who does most 
to alleviate human suffering. Judged from 
this standard, Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 
Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., is entitled 
to the front rank, for her Vegetable Com- 

und is daily working wonderful cures in 

emale diseases. Send for circular to the 
above address. 
Almost Young Again. 

My mother was afflicted a long time with 
neuralgia and a dull, heavy, inavtive condi- 
tion of the whole system; headache, nerv- 
ous prostration, and was almost helpless. 
No physicians or medicines did her any 

ood Three months ago she began to use 

op Bitters, with such good effect that she 
seems and feels ame again, although over 
seventy years old. e think there is no 
other medicine fit to use in the family.”—A 
lady in Providence, R. 1.—Journal. 


A Quintette Of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO. have ready for the Fall Trade, 
and for the use of Music Teachers, Choirs and es 
ing Classes, the following books, of unapproachable 
excellence in their special departments: 


EMERSON’S . 
Herald of Praise. 


The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882. Send 
$1.00 for Specimen Copy. 


EMERSON’S 
rp A XT. 


75 cents. 
The new and superior book for Singing Classes. 
Send 75 cents for Specimen Copy. 


EMERSON’S 
SONG BELLS. 


50 cents. 
The new, genial and beautiful collection of School 
Songs. Send 50 cents for Specimen Copy, 


TENNEY & HOFFMAN'S 


BEACON LICHT. 


30 cents. 

All radiant with beauty, and fall of the sweetest 
meiody. For Sunday Schools. Send 30 cenvs for 
Specimen Copy. 

McINTOSH’S 


Light and Life. 


35 cents. 

A large, well-filled, admirably selected, and every 
way desirable collection of Sunday School and Gos- 
pel Meeting Music. Send 35 cents for Specimen 
Cc 


opy. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in Sa 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 

















Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as usefal to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this ray and 
Boarding School {or boys ee will begin Wednes 
day, Sep.. 21, 1881. For ca ogne and information 
apply to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 














Synnove Solbakken. 
ny OE BJORNSON. Translated b 
f. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
sie of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “‘It atonce made a pro- 
found impresrion, and established his reputation both 
at home and ab . not only on account of the sim- 
ple and tharming plot, but aleo for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written." 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” “‘Hedged In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her re 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘Friends’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and will doubtless be in great demand for summer 


ig 
The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories, 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 


Animportant work, discussing with great ability 


‘and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
whose 


cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, 

views mars genet wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
pe = 2 of apersonal God. The — reasoning 
is clo’ in language of great p on ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,”’ ‘‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes, beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of English life, 

character, and society which have recently ap) 

in the Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 

thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

- ef cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 

of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1ivol.,16mo. $1.00, 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is a careful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value as a thinker. It will be read with 
a me and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 


A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.” ‘Little Classic’ style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” isa story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound ina phlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO. 
Boston. 


THE STORY 


—OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— BY— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, . . $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 7. GILT, . 9%. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. Mlustrated. $1.25. 

This bright story is brimfal of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 
1.50 





FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke........ 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie...s..ps.sseccesseesers 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
ESTE TALE TIE ae 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy............eseeees 1.00 


MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 


Theo. R. Jemness.......ccccecscccvccccecscs 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1,25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 

Rev. G. E. Merrill........ 000+ cereceeccecees 1.00 


DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
VOMZO. 000. coccecccccccccccs eresesescoccccs 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
VORQO.ccvesee cocccevescdcccccsescccccsccoes 1.25 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





A poetical romance and love-story of engrossing in- 
terest, told in smooth . 
temo” Price, $1ae and flowing verse. 1 vol 
A new poem, by a well-known American who 

prefers for the present to be anon Pint Soot 

to be published by Mesers. James R. Oagood & Co. 

It bears the name of “Geraldine: A Souvenir of the 

St. Lawrence,” and contains a strange story of 

Form of'cale Utesstene: pe’ explied by 

nre, a8 exem 
romances of Sir Walter Scott, Owen ithe aad 


Dr. Holland, 
‘en Tor *c lk ara to Pe dict a Maa circula- 


Famous Painters & Paintings. 


By MRS. JULIA A. SHEDD. This volume—revised 
inatractive shape, the sige of hrs lepant oat 
ape, s 
Hand-Books, to which it isa useful and valuable 
companion. 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


Damen’s Ghost. 
Vol, VI. of the Round Ro’ f » 
Price, $1.00. e bin Series. 1 vol. 16mo 


Lucile, Illustrated, 


An entirely new edition of Owen Meredith's (Lord 
Lytton) famous poem, from new plates, with one 
—-s one See Eee ay WA the most fa- 
mous n egantiy and appropriate- 
ly bound, with full gilt edges, in box. 1 vol. ° 

rice in cloth, $6.00" al aia 


THE ROUND ROBIN WORKS. 


Homeselle. 


4 olighitel romance of life in lowland No w- 
oe t A = _ —_ , — li * as 
contrasted w e patrician ty of the ancient 
white families of the James-River country. “a 


A Nameless Nobleman, 


The Hartford Courant says: ‘The author has pre- 
served for us in it the odors of both the rose of 
vence and the mayflower of New England.” 


A Lesson in Love. 


A story of modern society in New York. The 
Alliance cails it: ““The novel of the year.” 


The Georgians, 


A brilliant novel of Southern life and character. 
“We think this book very close upon Hawthorne’s 
best effort... The grand and profound climax of 
the story lingers in the, mind like the story of 
Hester Prynne.”’ 


Patty’s Perversities. 


**The new Round-Robin, ‘Patty’s Perversities,’ is 
already attributed to half a aozen peuple, amo’ 
them Mrs. Julia Schayer, the author of ger Lilly; 
Miss Sprague, of * est Trifler’ fame; Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke, and the daughter of Mrs. A. D, T 
Whiiney.”—Boston Courier. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


“A Benefactor to the Rising 
Generation.” 


New England Bird Life. 


Berne A MANUAL OF NEw ENGLAND ORNITHOLOGY. 
Revised and edited from the manuscript of Win- 
fred A. Stearns, member of the Nuttall Ormtholog- 
ical Club, etc. By Dr. Elliott Cones, U. 8. A., 
Member of the gg A etc. Oscines (Singing- 
Birds) 8 vol. Cloth. Llusirated, $2.50. 

The most complete Cyclopedia of Singing-Birds of 
New England. The Editor’s name is a guarantee 
that the work is thoroughly and completely at yw 

“Studente, whether amateur or expert, wi - find 
much of value within these pages, both for instruc- 
tion and profit.’’—Pitteburg Telegraph. 

“The book is thorough in its character.’"—Boston 


Journal. 
“Its method and scope are all that could be desired 
in a general scientific treatise.”"—Boston Traveller. 
‘This book is a benefactor to the rising generation 
which they cannot too highly prize.".—Portland Ar- 


gus. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 
My Sister Kitty. 
A new novel. By a bright and charming writer. 
16mo, paper, fifty cents. 
We admire the nazvete of the book and earnestly 


commend its later love portions. Their tone is alto- 
gether wholesome.—Golden Rule. 


Hand-Book of Wood Engrav- 
ing. 


Practical instruction in the artof Wood En, , 
By William A. Emerson. 18mo, iiestratel S06. 





The advent of a host of female engravers from 
Cooper Institute, who successfully compete with the 
other sex in this branch of industry, demonstrates 
that this great and attract.ve occupation 
adapted to women. This book tells all about it. 


IN PRESS. 
Common Sense About Women. 


A series of short chapters. 
1. Physiology. 5. Education. 
2. Temperance. 6, Industry. 
3. Home. 7. Principles of Government. 
4. Society. 


8. Suffrage. 
9. Objections to Suffrage. 
By Col. T. W.HIGGINSON. (To be published in No- 
vember.) 4 


NEARLY READY.- 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
fall and letter rome illustrations from Sones 
by irs. L. B. HUMPHREY, soperes by - 
DREW. Small 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Uniform with the series of illustrated 

poems: “Nearer my God, . ted hig RS Ry 

me,” ‘The breaking waves das os 

’ .”’ “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 
“Home, sweet home.” 


Hannah Jane. 


By DAVID ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum V. Nas- 
y.) With fal: page and r press illustrations 
ae: original designs, and —— ry c. 
t ess on made express! rpose, 
Hapa ooare ic Hagah Sth, alt $1.38 


Nuna,*the Bramin Girl, 
THE LIFE AND LOVE OF A HINDU PRINCESS. 
By HARRY W. FRENCH, author of “Castle Foam,” 
(i) 


.” “Art and Artiste in Connecticut,” “Gems 
of us.” Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Like A Gentleman. 


An attractive novel by a popular author. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, . . Boston. 
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_ All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL 


ite manacement, 
tA to Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. , 
Letters containi: and to the 
department of the , must be 
to Box 3638, Boston. in 
ters or P. O. money may be sent at our risk. 
y sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person 
Papers forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 
receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
hae ceiestgtion. e change of date printed on 


is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
meney is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








FIFTY CENTS FOk FOUR MONTHS. 


Every old subscriber to the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL is earnestly requested to codper- 
ate with us in our effort to secure an in- 
creased number of readers. We offer the 
JOURNAL at the reduced rate of fifty cents 
for four months. Will not every present sub- 
scriber either pay a dollar for two new sub- 
scribers, or try to induce two persons to be- 
come subscribers? The more widely a 
knowledge of Woman Suffrage can be 
spread, the sooner we can carry our cause, 
In this way every one can help. L. 8. 
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SCHOOL SUFFKAGE FOR WOMEN. 


Every woman in Massachusetts who votes 
for members of the school committee, must 
go either to the assessors or the registrar, if 
in the city, and to the assessor or selectmen, 
if in the country.. If she have her last 
year’s receipted tax bill, she will only need 
to go to the selectmen or registrar, to have 
her name duly entered on the voting list. 
If she have no such receipted tax bill, she 
must go to the assessors. When she has re- 
ceived and paid her tax, she will take it to 
the selectmen or registrar, as the case may 
be. The poll tax is only fifty cents. L. 8, 
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HE HAD A VOTE; SHE HAD NONE. 


The Englishwomen’s Journal, just at 
hand, reports a case which shows the ad- 
vantage the possession of the vote gives, as 
seen where the right of Irish tenant farm- 
ers are involved, one a man, the othera 


woman. 


An incident in connection with the elec- 
tion proceedings at Tyrone illustrates the 

ractical difference the possession of a vote 
for the county creates between the consider- 
ation given at election times to the cases of 
two farmers, in precisely similar circum- 
stances in other respects. Mr. Dickson, in 
the course of an election address at Fintona, 
in reference to the clause in the land act 
which secures to leaseholders at the expira- 
tion of their leases the same rights as those 
enjoyed by other tenants, said that ‘‘Im- 
mediately after the passing of the present 
land act in 1872 or 1873, a lease fel! out on 
the Earl of Ranfurly’s estate. The moment 
the lease fell out the tenant was served with 
notice to quit. The tenant appealed to the 
chairman of quarter sessions at Dungannon, 
who gave him £400 for his tenant right, but 
the Earl of Ranfurly and Colonel Knox 
appealed to the Omagh assizes; the decision 
was there given in favor of the landlord, 
and Burns, of Killynan, lost his tenant 
right. But now that an election for the 
county is going on, every effort has been 
made to try to get Burns settled with and 
quieted, Two town councillors had come 
up from Belfast to have an interview with 
him, and he (Mr. Dickson) ae that 
Burns would even yet get the value of his 
tenant right. But he could tell them ofa 
harder case. The lease of a widow woman, 
not five miles from where he lived, fell out. 
She was served with notice to quit. She 
went before the chairman of quarter ses- 
sions, who gave her £35. An appeal was 
taken to Omagh, and the judge there de- 
cided in the same way, and the widow wo- 
man lost her tenant right. She was not 
being looked after now. There were no 
town councillors coming from Belfast to 
search out where Nancy Murphy lives, be- 
cuuse Nancy Murpby has no vote.” 


The above illustrates the value and the 
loss which are perpetual attendants upon 
the presence and absence of political rights. 
Should not every man help to relieve wo- 
men from this unequal position? L. 8. 
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THE GRIEF OF IT. 


Suffragists feel an ever present sense of 
loss in their disfranchisement. But the 
grief of it comes witha fresh pain when 
some measure for the public good fails or 
halts for lack of support. _ 

Probably a majority of Northern women 
believe in civil service reform. They would 
be glad to help it. They readjthe speeches of 
George William Curtis at Saratoga or New- 
port. They see how the spoils system cor- 
rupts and eats into the very core of nation- 
al honor and honesty, placing worthless or 
bad men in power. Women cannot escape 


from the evil result, nor can their children 
escape. But womenare without a vote. 
Their hands are tied. They are powerless 
either to help inaugurate the right or to de- 
feat the wrong. Measures which could be 
easily carried in triumph, if women had 





votes to cast with those of men who support 
them, are lost, or left to drag their slow un- 
accomplished length, to the common loss of 
all. Blessed are the eyes that see— 
“The Woman's cause is man’s; they riee or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 
L. 8. 
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WOMEN'S WRONGS IN MAINE. 


The Bath (Me.) Daily Tvmes caljs atten- 
tion to an occurrence which took place last 
week in Portland. We commend it to the 
attention of our readers in the State of 
Maine, It may hep them to show their 
Legislature, next winter, the need of Woman 
Suffrage, as a means of securing equal 
rights for both sexes before the law. 


We are not much on Woman’s rights, 
but we are sometimes indignant at Woman’s 
wrongs, and hereisacasein point. A Port- 
land paper heads an article, ‘‘Vice and 
Beauty. A Ruid on the Bagnios,” and says 
that ‘‘Saturday night the marshal and his 
deputies, accompanied by seven officers, 
raided upon six of the most notorious houses 
of ill fame in the city.” The statement is 
followed by the names of thirteen females 
who were taken to the ‘‘station and locked 
up, as well as several of the male gender who 
were found in most embarrassing positions 
in the different houses.” This is simply 
outrageous, Giving the names—even to 
the middle names—in full, of the females, 
while the male villains are passed by with a 
slight allusion. More, the females are each 
named again in connection with the $500 or 
$1,000 bonds imposed by the court, but 
nothing more is said of the unclean and 
pestilent males ‘‘who were found in most 
embarrassing positions.” 

Here is no question of Woman’s rights, 
but here is the quevtion of equal rights—of 
fair play. And if the females were poor 
and friendless, as most likely is the case, by 
so much more should their rights be re- 
spected; and surely they had the same right, 
yes, a better right to exemption from pub- 
licity than had the male offenders, who were 
very likely guilty of a double wrong. If 
the public taste does demand sensation and 
“spice” in the newspaper, it also demands fair 
play and at least equal rights for the weak, 
the helpless and the friendless, 

The outrages inflicted by base men with 
legal impunity upon this most unhappy class 
of women is a disgrace to our civilization. 
Such women are not only without adequate 
protection, but are often the victims of un- 
scrupulous policemen, who levy blackmail 
upon their wretched earnings, and who 
sometimes maliciously’ torment the wo- 
men who incur their ill-will. In 
addition, these women are often subjected 
by city and town authorities to the grossest 
insult, and to a high-handed invasion 
of personal rights such as no one ever 
dreams of exercising towards male crimi- 
nals. The guardians of the peace seem to 


act upon the principle that a friendless wo- |. 


man has no rights that the government is 
bound to respect. 

We ask the editor of the Bath Daily Times 
to account for the unjust distinction made 
by the Portland authorities in their treat- 
ment of the women and men in the case 
cited. We ascribe it simply and solely to 
the fact that the marshal and his deputies 
are dependent upon votes, and therefore 
they respect the rights of veters. But these 
women have no votes and therefore their 
rights are not respected. H. B. B. 





MRS. GARFIELD AND OTHER WOMEN. 

The very cordial and general recognition 
of the brave, quiet way in which Mrs. Gar- 
field has sustained her trying position, has 
called out this sensible and just comment 
from the Boston Post: 


But we hope the mistake will not be made 
of placing Mrs. Garfield in an isolated niche 
among American women ani American 
wives. She is no distinguished exception 
endowed with the stern courage of Roman 
matrons beyond other women, but a fine re- 
presentative of her sex and class. In the 
sympathy that is felt for her and the ad- 
miration of her domestic virtues and wifely 
devotion, let us learn to appreciate more 
truly the women that are nearer to us than 


_the President’s wife. 


The Post is right. Inamajority of homes 
in the United States are wives discharging 
their daily duty as faithfully as Mrs. Gar- 
field does hers. They do this too without 
the sympathy or praise of the people. Pa- 
tiently they toil on, often in poverty, and 
under difficulties which they would never 
surmount but for the affection they feel for 
those for whose sake they stand so bravely 
in their lot. 

The advice of the Post is good also, viz. 
‘‘Learn to appreciate more truly the wo- 
men who are nearer to us than the Presi- 
dent’s wife.” Now will not the Post aid the 
application of its good counsel by support- 
ing for women their claim to the full and 
equal rights which are guaranteed to all de- 
cent men, viz.: the right to the ballot? No 
appreciation can be so valuable as this, and 
no other is so much needed. L. 8. 


NU WOMEN LAWYERS IN THE OLD BAY 
STATE. 





The Supreme Court of Massachusetts last 
week rejected the application of Miss Lelia 
Robinson, of this city, to be admitted to the 
bar. Miss Robinson isa graduate of Bos- 
ton University, and took good rank in her 
class. Her exclusion is solely on the ground 
of her sex. This action is in accordance 
with that which has greeted women in 





every attempt they have made to avail them- 


selves of new fields of occupation. They 
succeed always, sometimes after long trial. 
But they always succeed in theend. They 
willin this case. It is only a question of 
time. 

Miss Robinson expresses herself as be- 
ing entirely satisfied that the decision was 
based solely upon legal grounds, and that 
no feeling of prejudice was allowed to bi- 
as it. 

Massachusetts law now says that “any 
person practicing law in any other State, 
who has been regularly admitted to the bar, 


and who has a certificate of good moral, 


character and professional qualifications, 
shall have a right to practice law in this 
State.” Under this provision, a woman 
lawyer in another state could not be 
excluded from practice in Massachusetts. 
But the Legislature will be called upon to 
enact a law which will meet and cover the 
application of Miss Robinson, and it will do 
it; if not this year, it will some other year. 
“Ever the right comes uppermost.”’ 
L. 8. 
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WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





To the Members of the Association for the Ad- 
tancement of Women: 

With the revolution of the year, the time 
has come to invite you to attend the annu- 
al meeting of the association. This year’s 
Congress, the ninth in order, will be held 
at Buffalo, N. Y., at St. James’ Hall, Octo- 
ber 19, 20 and 21. 

These meetings were originally devised 
in order to supply a need long felt and rec- 
ognized, the need of more extended inter- 
course and better acquaintance among the 
women who are at once best able and most 
desirous to enlarge the opportunities of 
their sex, and to raise the standard of its 
hopes and attainments, 

The coming together from a vast and 
varied extent of country of women devoted 
to these objects cannot fail to do much in 
removing the limits and barriers of local 
prejudice and in bringing the best knowl- 
edge of each within the reach of all. 

As years roll on, the accumulation of ex- 
perience makes it more and more possible 
for women to learn how they can best help 
each other. Every good undertaking, 
moreover, opens the way for some good 
work. The valued record of our past meet- 
ings leads us to hope that in the future their 
usefulness may be increased rather than di- 
minished; and that we, working in our day 
and generation, may leave behind us results 
which will be helpful to generations yet to 
come. 

In this hope we commend the Woman's 
Congress of 1881 to the best efforts and best 
wishes of all the members of the associa- 
tion. JuLIA Warp Howe, President. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS, Sec. 
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A CHEERFUL RESPONSE. 


The following is one of many letters that 
reach us in response to our ‘‘New Offer:” 


‘“*EDITOR JOURNAL: I enclose one dollar 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, to besent, begin- 
ning Sept. 3d, to two of my friends, for fifty 
cents each for four months, according 
to your new offer. I cannot express in 
words how much I value your paper. Col. 
Higginson’s and Mr. Blackwell’s articles 
are alone worth the subscription price. The 
cause of Woman Suffrage has had, for years, 
my intensest sympathy, and it is a constant 
source of wonder to me how any woman’s 
soul can be so abject as not to resent her 
enforced belonging to a humiliated, disfran- 
chised class. 

I think more women do resent it than 
dare to say so. Very few among men or 
women have the heroism to endure ridicule, 
calumny and scorn, for a principle, whose 
incorporation into law w'‘ll eome too late to 
benefit themselves, And of those who have 
heroic hearts, few are to be found among 
people of sufficient wealth and leisure to 
give them time and strength to work for 
others. 

In connection with this subject I often 
think of Lowell’s lines: 

**Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air; 
The dust we trample heedlessly 
Lived once in saints and heroes rare, 
Who perished, opening for their rece 
New pathways to the common place.”’ 

It is not easy to be a martyr; but it will be 
easier, certainly, for women to live years 
hence, when the victory shall be assured. 

M..G. 





New York City. 





SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 

The regular August meeting of the Polk 
County Woman Suffrage Association was 
+held Thursday, August 4th, at the home of 
the Misses Breckenridge, in Des Moines. 
Although several of the members were out 
of town, yet the cause did not slumber for 
lack of advocates. We copy the proceed- 
ings from the lowa State Prohibitionist. 

The society promptly voted to contribute 
$10 as its proportion to aid the State com- 
mittee to make a creditable presentation at 
the coming State fair, if the committee 
deem it advisable. 

Three new members were received. Re- 





Ports of committees were given, and corres- 
pondence read. 

An excellent and thoughtful paper by 
Mrs. 8. 8. Sharman was listened to with 
great attention. The subject of her paper 
was, ‘Do Women Make the Manners and 
Morals of a Country?” 


She maintained that they do not, and that 
the responsibility of all the wickedness of 
the age should not be shifted upon th 
shoulders of women. One of the firs 
things a lad learns when he leaves home 
and enters the world, is that men may do 
many things with impunity which women 
ought not to do; that a different code of 
morals exists for him and for his sister. 
This is public opinion. She believed that 
the operation of laws that declare woman 
an imbecile, and incapable of taking care of 
herself, her children, or her property, pro- 
duces this public opinion. Her logical con- 
clusions were: Give women entire equality 
with men, in liberty, power and responsi- 
bility, and nature will teach both men and 
women their respective positions. It may 
be that woman’s activities will find more 
scope in domestic and social life. But po- 
litical elevation always did and always will 
give social influence, and the female ele- 
ment is needed as much in government as 
in social and domestic life. 

If men were all wisdom, truth and pru- 
dence, and women all folly, vice and reck- 
lessness, then men should govern alone, and 
vice versa. But this not being so, the pol- 
sey. forethought, reasoning and judgment 
of men, and the conscientiousness, energy, 
patience and discernment of women are all 
needed for good government, and when 
men and women walk on deget ground, 
hand in hand, we can better judge whether 
women make the manners and morals of a 
country. 

One or two points in her argument pro- 
voked a very lively discussion. 

The educational news was given by Mrs. 
Coggeshall. Other members contributed 
items of interest. It was observed that in 
England women tax payers are allowed 
Municipal Suffrage, and by a recent act, 
which received royal assent on June 3, from 
and after January 1, 1882, women rate pay- 
era will be legally capable of voting in the 
election of every town council in Scotland, 
while the revised School Suffrage law of 
republican Iowa, with two-thirds of its 
teachers women, does not allow them to 
vote, even upon school matters. 

It was said that we have now no qualifi- 
cation for the ballot founded on race, color, 
property or education, and yet we have 
twenty millions of people vitally interested 
in good government, who are compelled to 
pay taxes and obey laws, and are denied 
any share of political power. An aristoc- 
racy of sex was declared as odious and anti- 
republican as an aristocracy of color, race, 
or any other accident. Adjournment was 
made to same place, September 8. 
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LETTER FROM DR. MARIE ZAKRZEWSEA. 
BERCHTESGADEN, GERMANY, ) 
August 27, 1881. 

Mrs. Morgenstern, whose ability | knew 
from the paper which she edits, isa woman 
of rare genius, full of philanthropy and 
practical talent to carry out many of her 
schemes, among which the one of the most 
direct benevolence is the ‘‘Volks Kuechen,” 
of which there exist seventeen, and which 
are institutions designed to prevent people 
from the crimes of stealing and drunken- 
ness, by affording them the opportunity to 
get fora marvellously low price (three cents 
and six cents) a good hearty dinner, which 
is served to them by the ladies of the asso- 
ciation, who volunteer their services, three 
in number, for a month at a time, daily 
from 12 to2 P. M. I visited two of these 
kitchens at dinner time, and I do not know 
anything that has made a greater impres- 
sion upon me than when I saw poor hungry 
men in one room, and poor women in 
another, devouring their half (three cents) 
or their whole (six cents) portion, while a 
number of yet poorer and still more hungry 
ones waited quietly to see whether some 
one might not leave a little of his portion 
for them to finish. It was a touching pic- 
ture of silent begging by the recipients of 
charity, and it was an infinite pleasure to 
see the little good-natured Mrs. Morgen- 
stern, walking around among these people, 
who evidently knew her, and respectfully 
and gratefully looked at her, especially 
when she distributed a few checks which she 
had purchased at the desk, among the poor- 
est, the old and crippled. One peculiar 
feature of these rooms, which are situated 
in the lowest basement, is their rough 
cleanliness, and their peculiar decoration, 
which consists in mottoes painted on the 
white walls and composed by Mrs. Morgen- 
stern herself. One of them read, ‘‘Respect 
yourself in spite of poverty and you will 
find respect from others.” In one of the 
women’s rooms was written, ‘Industry, 
cleanliness, and honesty will prevent ruin,” 
Many were in rhymes, and all were free 
from religious sentiment, but full of direct, 
practical moral precepts, in plain language. 
To elevate the moral condition of the poor 
is the main feature of all Mrs. Morgenstern’s 
enterprises; she carries this principle into 
her cooking-school, into her associations 
for the instruction of mothers and house- 
wives, in her reform school for young dis- 
charged female prisoners, in all her work 
where hitherto the superabundance of re- 
ligious instruction has failed to supply that 
principle. She has even ventured upon a 








Socialistie enterprise, and has organized a 
coéperative bazar, which is carried on by 
women, and which is at present so large 
that it has its own importations of grocer- 
ies, canned provisions from America, and a 
considerable wine-cellar, where a reliable 
vintage from the Rhine sends its entire pro- 
duct. At present the membership of this 
coéperative store is 2500. 

Whatever is undertaken by Mrs. Morgen- 
stern and her associates relates wholly to 
the domain of benevolence or moral reform, 
and it would be impossible to compare this 
kind of work with the agitation which is 
going on in America for the elevation of 
women in general. Neither can we learn 
much from the way in which the work is 
carried on, because we have not such ab- 
ject poverty to deal with as we meet in 
Berlin, nor have we yet introduced a so- 
cial evil law, the existence of which de- 
grades in Europe not only the licensed wo- 
man but every woman; if in no other way, 
by producing in her either an utter indiffer- 
ence to that law, or, what is still worse, a 
feeling that it is right that such a law 
should exist. 

The want of harmony which I feel among 
the Germans, in general, because one is a 
Prussian, another a Bavarian, and a third a 
Sexon, I found existing in Berlin among 
the women. In consequence of this want 
of harmony, there exists another quite dis- 
tinct association, which assumes to work 
for the development of women in the high- 
er branches of education. I mean the 
‘‘Lette-Verein.” This association occupies 
alarge building with a wing in the court 
yard, and contains schools for washing, 
ironing, cooking, dressmaking, millinery, 
darning, plain sewing, ethbroidery of vari- 
ous kinds, drawing, modelling, and a com- 
mercial school, The pupils who are in at- 
tendance have to pay for their instruction, 
and belong to the better classes of society. 
These classes were all in session, and the 
assistants by whom they are taught seemed 
to us admirable, and well designed to fit 
the young girls either for private or busi- 
ness life, in whatever branch they sought 
the instruction. Besides these schools 
there is an intelligence office, negotiating 
for all kinds of female employment except 
as servants. The upper story of the build- 
ing is fitted up as a home or boarding house 
for teachers and for pupils who come from 
a distance; these accommodations are not 
only plain but actually miserable, and the 
price charged is sixty-six marks per month, 
which is $16.50; this gave them food and 
lodging, but no washing of clothes. If we 
compare these accommodations, as well as 
the price, with those provided by the 
Young Woman's Christian Association, the 
price we shall find to be very.much greater. 
The whole institution, I would say, gave me 
the impression of meagreness, and a defi- 
ciency of high aim, and so I went away 
without finding anything that I might bring 
home for the benefit of our women, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the little bazar, 
which is kept in a very methodical manner 
and which seems to be profits ble. 

After the inspection of the building, I had 
an interview with the presidentof the asso- 
ciation, Madam Lette-Schepler, the daugh- 
ter of the founder of the institution. Af- 
ter passing the usual compliments and talk- 
ing about the enterprise, Madame Schepler 
made some remarks which I think worth 
while to repeat, because it is a criticism 
upon one of our best institutions, and shows 
how wrong it is when, instead of letting 
visitors see and investigate the work of any 
school, we invite them to exhibitions, or 
try tomake ashowforthem. As shespoke 
in German, I will translate as closely as I 
can what she said: 

Madame Lette-Schepler had been delegat- 
ed to attend the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. On her way thither 
she visited Vassar College, and the impres- 
sion she took with her from that institution, 
she expressed somewhat as follows. Ad- 
dressing herself to me she said. 

‘I hope you have found our work in this 
house to be thorough, and that you have 
the impression that we are in dignified earn- 
est, and not working in the way that I have 
seen the work done in Vassar College, where 
every thing seems to be designed for show 
and effect, and where the studying and the 
working are only an amusement.” 

I was so taken by surprise by these re- 
marks, that I asked for explanation, when 
she continued: 

“Qh, it seems natural to me that rich 
young ladies, who want to have the reputa- 
tion of a collegiate education, should go 
there, and on the slightest occasion, such 
as my visit, for instance, find themselves 
ready to appear in elegant rich clothes, and 
show themselves off in declamations, etc., 
while, in the evening, a dress party, with 
private theatricals, must turn their attention 
from study and waste their health and 
strength, to say nothing of the time and 
thought given to provide fancy clothes for 
boat clubs and other amusements. I can- 
not believe that such young women can be 
in earnest with their studies, or thorough in 
their work.” 

Our visit had been so prolonged that | 
had neither the time, nor did I consider it 
the place to argue upon Madame Schepler’s 
criticism, but simply accepted it and bade 
her adieu. 
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Since then I have visited a nuthber of 
cities, and at present am recruiting in the 
little fashionable mountain place, Berchtes- 
gaden. Every where I find ladies deeply 
interested in what is called in Germany the 
** Frauen- Bewegung” (Woman’s movement), 
but what this really means I cannot compre- 
hend; it certainly does not mean the same 
thing that it does in America. It simply 
means to fit women to earn their livelihood 
independently of getting married, and yet 
be respected as a single woman, instead of 
being ridiculed. I can perceive that single 
women go to places of amusement, and 
travel, without male attendants, and do not 
thereby excite unpleasant comment, as was 
formerly the case. I also perceive among 
young girls, say between sixteen and twenty 
years, an earnest desire to fit themselves for 
self-supporting positions, instead of de- 
pending solely upon marriage; yet I was 
constantly asked in an eager, earnest man- 
ner, whether young girls on coming to 
America would easily find husbands, in- 
stead of remaining in Germany and aiming 
at self-support? Meanwhile, they are all 
very industrious, and after marriage work 
harder than before, by carrying on the main 
part of the husband’s business, besides the 
housekeeping. They often earn money in 
addition, if the husband is a salaried man, 
or has a business in which they cannot par- 
ticipate. 

Elevation or reform, in the sense in which 
Americans use these words, is impossible, be- 
cause there is no freedom for either man or 
woman here, not even proximate to that 
which exists in England; a good deal of what 
is a freer movement among the women here 
may be attributed to the influence of the 
travelling English and American women. 

However, the world moves, only we are 
foremost in America, concerning free ex- 
pansion of thought, speech and action. 
Now if we only will not go too fast, but 
learn from old Europe to ‘‘put on brakes” 
a little oftener (excuse this mountain travel- 
ling illustration), thus giving time for more 
thorough observation and investigation as 
we move onward, all will be right. Also 
we may learn from old Europe, in its meth- 
od of education, the ptinciple on which all 
education here is based; namely, the pur- 
pose or aim for which each individual, girl 
or boy, man or woman, 1s to be fitted, ac- 
cording to their inherent talents. This is 
to be considered a priori. It is a real plea- 
sure here to go about in schools and in in- 
stitutions, and find everywhere ‘‘the right 
man in the right place;” rank, creed, social 
influence do not promote advancement; 
men and women have to fit themselves, if 
they aim to gain a position for which they 
feel they have the capacity. For instance, 
we met a young man, barely twenty years 
of age, who serves as supernumerary in an 
official department, from which consuls are 
sent to America; he aspires to be such a 
one within the next twenty years, and 
therefore begins to study both the English 
and Spanish languages, in order not to be 
found wanting when such a chance offers. 
To go to a country without knowing at 
least its language would appear preposter- 
ous here, and curious remarks can be heard 
about the American ambassadors and con- 
suls, who come here ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the people with whom they have 
to deal. 

In conclusion I will illustrate my letter 
with an anecdote. At a shooting festival at 
Munich, one speaker said, recently: 

‘*We have had all kinds of toasts which 
could pessibly be brought up on such an oc- 
casion as this, and yet | have to offer anoth- 
er, namely: ‘Our Women.” The women 
who suffer with us when we fight; the 
women who work for us when we enjoy 
ourselves; the women who train our chil- 
dren in the love of king and fatherland; 
for the German women three times a 
cheer!” MARIE ZAKRZEWSKA. 


++ 
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THE POWER OF ONE SCHOOL-GIRL. 





Last fall, I was called upon at my hotel, 
near the White Mountains, by a modest 
school girl from Hartford, Conn., who was 
stopping at a little cottage about two miles 
from the village. She told me how much 
she had suffered from the cruelties inflicted 
on animals in her State, there being no so- 
ciety there for their protection; and she 
asked me if I could do anything to help 
stop them. Isaid, ‘‘When you go home, see 
if you can’t get a meeting in some of your 
churches on Sunday evering; and on my 
way to Washington, where I am to spend 
the winter, I will stop and lecture, and we 
will see what can be done.” 

A few weeks after, I received a note that 
she had succeeded in getting a church; and 
her father and mother wished me to come to 
their house. I reached Hartford Saturday 
night, and found what this school-girl, be- 
tween school-hours and her lessons, had been 
able todo. She had gone to Rev. Dr. Bur- 
ton, of the large Presbyterian church, and 
asked if he would kindly help her by giving 
his church one Sunday evening to consider- 
ing the sufferings of God’s dumb creatures; 
and he said he would. Then she went to 
some other clergymen, and asked them if 
they would kindly help by giving up their 
meetings that one evening; and they said 
they wovld. Then she went to the editors, 
and asked if they would kindly help by 





writing something; and they said they 
would. And then she went to some of the 
prominent citizens, and invited them to 
come to the meeting. When I entered the 
church Sunday evening, I found one of the 
finest audiences it was ever my privilege to 
address, the very cream of Hartford. At 
the close of my lecture, Dr. Burton rose in 
the pulpit and proposed, although the hour 
was about half-past nine, that those who 
could conveniently remain after the bene- 
diction should do so, and give their names 
then and there to organize a society. 
Nearly two hundred, as I remember, re- 
mained; and the next day a large number of 
other names were sent in, and the ‘‘Connecti- 
cut Humane Society”—a live organization, 
which will probably continue its work of 
humanity a hundred years after the writer 
of this article shall rest from his labors— 
now stands as a monument of the power of 
one modest but earnest school-girl.—G. T. 
Angell in Journal of Education. 











Woman at Work for July and August is 
at hand, as neatly and handsomely executed 
as ever. 


Boston University has just received a ten 
thousand dollar addition to its scholarship 
funds. . 


The University of Rochester reveives a 
bequest of $20,000 by the will of the late 
Mrs. Millard Filmore. 


Ex-Governor Dingley is elected to Con- 
gress by the Republicans of the Second 
Maine District by 4000 majority. 


A lady candidate is running for the office 
of county superintendent of schools on the 
Democratic ticket in Iowa county, Wis. 


The ‘‘father” of the English House of 
Commons is Mr. Christopher Talbot, who 
has sat continuously for Glamorganshire 
since 1830. 


The President, as we go to press, is,on the 
wholé, gaining. Fear and hope alternate as 
the days go by, and it is evident that perils 
still beset his case. 


At Greenock, Scotland, the school board 
has just provided a series of eight swim- 
ming lessons for the school children—for 
girls as well as boys. 


October 1 is the last day on which any 
woman in Massachusetts can register, and 
save her chance to vote for school commit- 
tee. Delays are dangerous. 


Dalhousie College, in Nova Scotia, has 
given all the privileges of the college to wo- 
men. This is the second college in the Do- 
minion that has opened its doors to women. 


Judge Eldridge, of Memphis, fined him- 
self $10 for tardiness at court. Two law- 
yers made able arguments for the remission 
of the penalty, but his Honor remained 
firm. 

Mrs. Burnett and Mr. Cable are in the 
very front ranks of American novelists, and 
are showing what rich fields and strong dra- 
matic situations Southern society affords 
the novelist. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will address the 
ladies of Lawrence and vicinity at the Op- 
era House on Wednesday, Sept. 21, at 2.30 
P. M., on School and Municipal Suffrage. 
Admittance free. 


Two hundred and twenty-five trains leave 
the nine railway stations in Boston daily 
for towns lying within aradius of eleven 
miles—an increase of nearly one hundred 
per cent. in ten years. 


The librarian of the University of Bolog- 
na, in Italy, has discovered that great thefts 
have been committed among his treasures. 
Many precious volumes of Albert Durer’s 
works have disappeared. 


Out of the 170 in the four college classes 
at Oberlin, forty-two per cent. are from out- 
side of Ohio, twenty-seven States and coun- 
ties being represented. New England sends 
forty to the various departments. 


Dr. I. T. Talbot and Mrs. Talbot, and 
Dr. Walker and daughter, of Chelsea, and 
Hon. Henry L. Pierce, arrived in the Elbe 
on Saturday, at New York, after one of the 
quickest Atlantic trips on record. 


Wesley Redding, a colored man, has sued 
the city of Atlanta in damages of $20,000, 
for being turned out of the public parks by 
acity park superintendent, who excludes 
colored men from public pleasure grounds. 


The Ole Bull memorial fund concert at 
Bergen, Norway, was a great success. Mrs. 
Bull (a Wisconsin woman) and family were 
present, and Miss Emma Thursby was the 
principal star of the occasion. The receipts 
were $10,000. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club held 
its first regular monthly meeting last week. 
It has already begun to circulate its Suf- 
frage petitions, and means to have a large 
list. This active club is a center of power, 
as its work testifies. 


This year 612 women artists have had 
works admitted to the Salon. 198 have ex- 
hibited pictures, 365, water colors, draw- 
ings or faiences, 49, pieces of sculpture. 
Medals or honorable mentions have been 
granted to eight of them. 





The interests of women suffer neglect not 
only through the difficulty in getting acts 
passed to relieve women from injustice, but 
through the neglect and indifference of of- 
ficials to getting acts properly administere d 
when they are passed.—Hnglish Women’s 
Suffrage Journal. 


The classical preparatory department at 
Oberlin is now probably the largest school 
of its kind in the country, having an attend- 
ance of 222, fifteen of whom are ladies. 
From the present senior class, forty have 
passed examination for entrance to the 
freshman class in college. 


Prof. Henry Cowles, who died last week 
at Janesville, Wis., was for many yearsa 
professor in the school of theology at Ober- 
lin. He was a diligent student and author 
of many books of biblical criticism. He 
also published translations of the Hebrew 
poetical books, and was a man highly re- 
spected. 


Next week memorial services for Stephen 
8. Foster will be held in Worcester. The 
story of his heroic life-work in behalf of 
liberty and justice which is to-day com- 
memorated by T. W. H., will then be more 
fully recounted by other men and women 
who were his co-workers. We hope to 
give a complete report next week. 


‘‘American Christians are braver-minded 
than English. They believe in spite of ir- 
reverent humor. They can laugh at droll 
aspects of the thing they like. We think 
ridicule kills piety. The religion of the na- 
tiun does not stand upon the connection of 
the church with the State, but upon con- 
viction, which is braver.”—John Jacob Hol- 
yoake. 


The Northern Christian Advocate celebrat- 
ed the fiftieth birthday of Mrs. Hayes, who 
is president of the Methodist Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, by publishing a 
number, all the articles of which, but one, 
were written by women, and of which the 
superintendence, type-setting, making ready 
the forms, folding and mailing were dune 
by women. 

At the last meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Society it was voted to issue a new 
leaflet tract, composed of those parts of the 
speeches of Judge Warren of Boston and 
General Wallace of Indiana, delivered July 
4th, which refer to Woman Suffrage. Also 
to reprint a large edition of ‘“The Nonseuse 
of It,” by Col. T. W. Higginson, 


The late Mrs. Noah Woods, of Bangor, 
Me., left the following public bequests: 
$1000 to the Bangor Children’s Home; $1000 
to the Bangor Home for Aged Women; 
$5000 to Bowdoin College to furnish a 
scholarship to be called the Blake scholar- 
ship, in memory of her son, the late Wil- 
liam A. Blake, who was a graduate of that 
institution. 


The Women’s State Fair Association, of 
Indiana, has a woman’s department in the 
next State fair, which opens on the 26th 
inst. It will be called ‘“The Women's Press 
and Literary Exhibit.’ One portion will 
exhibit the literature and newspapers of the 
W. C. T. U., another the Suffrage litera: 
ture, and a third miscellaneous work of In- 
diana women. 


The Jnter-Ocean is taking a decided stand 
against Mormonism, It says: ‘‘The next 
Congress will have to settle the Mormon 
question. It will have no occasion to put 
on kid gloves. Crimes which send men to 
penitentiaries in every State in the Union 
should no longer be fostered and played 
with by the nation’s legislators. The time 
has come to end Mormonism, or end the 
legislators who refuse to aid in doing it.” 


On Friday afternoon, Aug. 15, at Chatau- 
qua, considerable interest was excited by a 
public debate on Woman Suffrage between 
Rev. Theodore L. Flvod, editor of the 
Chautauquan and the Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald, in the affirmative, and Prof. H. 
Lummis in the negative. By readiness of 
resource, fluency of speech and closeness of 
argument, Mr. Flood came off victor by 
common consent. 


General William Birney, of Washington 
City, is preparing a work on the life and 
times of James G. Birney, or the rise, 
growth and success of the anti-slavery 
movement in the United States. He requests 
all persons having in their possession let- 
ters from James G. Birney, or anti-slavery 
papers or pamphlets published between 
1831 and 1845, to write him, giving details. 


Regulations as to open competitive exam- 
inations for the situations of female clerks 
in the receiver and accountant general’s 
office and the savings bank department of 
the general post office in London, have 
just been issued. Candidates will be re- 
quired to satisfy the civil service commis- 
sioners that their age on the first day of the 
competitive examination is not less than 18 
uor more than 20; that they are unmarried 
or widows; and that they are duly qualified 
in respect to age and character. Female 
clerks will be required to resign their ap- 
pointments on marriage. An open compet- 
itive examination for forty female clerk- 
ships, being the number of vacancies esti- 
mated as likely to occur within the next six 
months, will be held in London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, on Friday, September 2, 1881. 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
chwicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elséwhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John &% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 52'77 Washington Street, Boston. 














No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 


kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be seen and inspected before being 
seca 17c. Coudray’s Sopsotne, 10c,; 


for. No obligation to keep goods un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... $1 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 7 
Weighing 3% oz., over 3 yard long... 5 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26 fn. long, for. 4 
Weighing 2% oz.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 

We consider these the greatest bar- 

ins. We shall sell one lot of Real 

air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5c.; cost 


PARIS HATER 






a 
than cost. e st size brimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
med Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 









° ts’ Artific! 
ae of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 

We warrant to sell the best and chea; 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers, 


STORE 












426 Washington St., corner Summer, BOSTON 
BOSTON: * ° . ° 506 Washington Street. 
BALTIMORE: -_ NEW YORK: 


04 & 206 W. Baltimore St. |i? 





No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over, forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 











President Barnard’s annual report to the 
trustees of Columbia College takes radical 
ground upon a number of the vexed ques- 
tions of modern education. He declares that 
the success attending both English and 
American colleges which have thrown their 
doors open to women, proves allthe objec- 
tions made to such a course fallacious. In 
response to the inquiry whether Columbia 
College will not do something to aid the 
work of the higher education of women, he 
says: ‘““The public mind is prepared for it; 
the members of the faculty, without excep 
tion, are in favor of it; and it is easily prac- 
ticable.” He adds a prediction that Colum- 
bia ‘‘will yet open her doors widely enough 
to receive all earnest and honest seekers af- 
ter knowledge, without any distinction of 
class or sex.” 

The Watertown,(N. Y.) Times has the idea 
that all the women of Boston were victims 
of the women’s bank swindle. The edi- 
tor remarks, with owl-like gravity: ‘‘It 
must be confessed that women sometimes 
show themselves singularly destitute of 
anything like common sense. They are 
often badly imposed on. A lady or two 
opened a bank of deposit in Boston, a year 
or two since, guaranteed its safety and 
promised to pay a higher rate of interest 
than the other banks were paying. The 
sceme was a taking one. The bank Zook all 
the funds that were offered. It received a 
very large deposit. Hvery woman in Boston 
and vicinity was éager to put her funds into 
it.” On the contrary, very few women in 
this community were losers. It seems that 
no male citizen of Watertown, N. Y., has 
ever been victimized by sharpers. 

The Advance speaks for itself after this 
manner: ‘‘Some take it because of its fear- 
less and outspoken position on subjects re- 
lating to governmental and national affairs; 
some because it is awake to all missionary 
interests; some because of its enterprise in 
gathering church news; some for its sug- 
gestive, terse, and practical Sunday school 
expositions; some for its outspoken advoca- 
cy of the cause of temperance; some for 
the soundness and vigor of its handling of 
all the religious discussions of the day ; some 
for its special contributions from the best 
thinkers and writers of the country; some 
for the charm of its children’s department; 
some for its stories; some for its innumera- 
ble hints and helps for the Christian life; 
some for other special reasons. Many also 
take it because it is the best family, reli- 
gious and literary newspaper they know of; 
and thousands because they cannot get 
along without it.” The price is $3.00 per 
year. Special price to ministers and mis- 
sionaries, $2.20. Reduced rates to church 
clubs. For sample copies, address ©. H. 
Howard & Co., 155and 157 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Augusta Meiser, ayoung New York wo- 
man, was sent to the second precinct police 
station recently as insane. She stated that 
she loaned $300 to a young man who had 
paid his addresses to her, and that she had 
not seen him after she lent him the money. 
She hada bank book representing $289 in 
deposits. 


Miss Frances E. Willard is endeavoring 
to direct public attention to the writers of 
the South, and is continuing in that way 
the good work of mediation between two 
sections whose principal misfortune proba- 
bly is their ignorance of each other’s senti- 
ments and character. Literature in the 
South is decidedly looking up, and it will 
be a great gain to the literature of the 
country when Southern life finds a full and 
artistic expression in books. 


M. Ambroise Thomas, the composer, and 
director of the Paris Conservatoire, has ap- 
peared asa dress reformer. He issued the 
other day a sumptuary edict compelling all 
the young lady students under his charge to 
wear at the examinations white muslin 
gowns with no other adornments than silk 
sashes, and flowers ‘“‘in moderation” for the 
hair. This order was rendered necessary 
by the extravagant attire in which some of 
the young ladies were wont to exhibit them- 
selves. 


A committee of the students of Cornell 
University calle@ upon President Andrew 
D. White, ex-Minister to Berlin, who ar- 
rived in New York Friday, on Saturday at 
the Fith avenue Hotel, and tendered him a 
reception and dinner at such time as he 
would name. Tuesday, the 4th of October, 
was selected as the date. He was questioned 
concerning prospective changes in the ad- 
ministration of Cornell University. The 
faculty, he said, would for the present re- 
main the same, except that several impor- 
tant engagements had been made by him 
while in Europe to strengthen the corps of 
professors and lecturers. ‘The historian 
Freeman will deliver during the winter a 
course of ten lectures; Mr. Herbert Tuttle, 
who has been for some years the correspond 
ent of the London Standard, nm Vienna, 
will come over and deliver a series of lec- 
tures upon the political present and future 
of Europe; two Americans, Mr. C. 8. Ad- 
ams and Mr. Charles Kendall Adams, will 
be added to the faculty, the first as lec- 
turer on history and the other as profes- 
sor of political economy, upon which sub- 
ject Mr. White will also lecture; and Pro- 
fessor J. Burkett Webb, a Philadelphian, 
who was for some years professor of ap- 
plied mathematics at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and who for the last three or four years 
has been studying in. Germany, will go to 
Cornell as professor of applied mathemat- 
ics. 
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“BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW.”—No. 2. 


Reading on through “‘a Christian ‘minis- 
ter’s affectionate advice” to the husband to 
take such care of his wife as a weak, infe- 
rior and therefore incompetent being calls 
for, we reach the climax somewhere be- 
tween the forty-second and forty-sixth 
pages. The case cannot be fairly stated 
without quoting at great length: 

To the wife the word of God speaks thus: 
“Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands, as untothe Lord. For the hus- 
band is the head of. the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the church. Therefore, as 
the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their own husbands, in every- 
thing.” Eph. 5: 22-24. ‘‘Let the wife see 
that she reverence her husband.” Eph. 5: 33. 

Here we should particularly notice that 
virtue on which the admonition principally 
turns, namely, suvmission. A virtue so 
prominently commended, certainly merits 
particular attention. 

It need not surely be necessary to ob- 
serve, that the superiority which the Script- 
ures gine to the man over the woman is not 
that of the master over the slave. The pre- 
cepts enforced on the husband are of such 
a“ kind, as to show that the superiority with 
which he is invested is founded in reason 
and maintained by love. God has not re- 

uired from the woman the submission of a 
slave, but a reasonable and advantageous 
submission; such as aman of good sense 
knows it becomes him to receive, and an 
affectionate wife will yield with pleasure. 
Some women, however, consider every thin 
of this kind as the relinquishing of all self- 
defence. Mistaken creatures! It is their 
best security, as well as one of their loveli- 
est ornaments. 1 Pet. 3:4. ‘‘Like polish- 
ed armor, it is both beauty and defence.” 

Considering the importance given to the 
virtue now under consideration, we see at a 
glance, how far from that character which 
the holy Scriptures recommend to women, 
are those who deny to a husband eny rule 
in his house unless he purchase it at the ex- 
pense of peace. Such conduct is against 
not only the spirit, but the very letter of 
ye spay ‘Let wives be subject to 
their own husbands in every thing.” 

The Apostle, as if to prevent the possibil- 
ity of a misunderstanding, enforces his 
point by a most striking illustration: 
‘*Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands as unto the Lord. For the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the head of the church; and he is the 
Saviour of the body. Therefore as the 
church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to theirown husbands in every 


thing.” 

The church is subject to Christ to this ex- 
tent. She is always to be known by these 
circumstances: that as her legislator, she re- 
ceives her laws from Christ; as her Lord she 
receives commands from him; as her guide, 
she follows him. That religious society, 
therefore, which renounces the authority 
of Christ, and sets up for its own direct- 
ress in matters of faith and morals, is not 
the church. 

This model of subjection, unreserved su- 
bordination, and reverential deference, is a 
woman in the ties of wedlock to make her 
exemplar—if she would be found in that re- 
lation such as God approves. Let her be 
frugal, industrious, cleanly and chaste; she 
is to have praise of all these pee qualities; 
but let her remember, that if withal she is 
self-willed and refractory, she is destitute 
of that virtue in which the holy Scriptures 
seem to have concentrated all the good 
qualities of a wife. Much as she may tri- 
umph in the contemplation of her superi- 
ority over the idle and extravagant with 
whom she compares herself, she resists the 
order of God. 

If any unmarried woman can read that 
and not take a solemn vow to remain single 
rather than marry a man who has in hima 
vestige of such a belief or disposition as is 
manifested in the above quotations, she has 
no conception of the grandeur of human 
liberty. 

If any married woman can read it with- 
out feeling intensely humiliated it is be- 
cause her husband is a better Christian than 
the minister who wrote that book, which is 
decidedly anti-christian. ‘Of its fourteen 
quotaticns from the Bible only one is from 
the author of Christianity, and that, let me 
hasten to say, has no reference to a wife’s 
submission; for who can find one word of 
His that countenances the ‘‘unreserved su- 
bordination” of one human being to anoth- 
er? I challenge any minister of the gospel 
to produce it. 

Christ laid down certain principles to 
guide béth sexes—not one set for the male 
and another for the female human being. 
He said, and meant itas much for me as 
for my brother or husband—‘‘Call no man 
master.” 

How thankful would the advocates of 
African slavery have been to find one sen- 
tence of His that could be so construed as to 
sanction the idea that one race has a right 
to own another! But he whose teachings 
are full of the spirit of liberty left no word 
that they even attempted to torture into 
such a meaning. 

And now, when the theory that one sex 
is legitimately master of the other is called 
in question, the words of the Anointed are 
again searched for support to this mon- 
strous doctrine. But in vain. He taught 
equality and fraternity and left no prop for 
this rotten edifice which even then had be- 
gun to totter. 

Not so with Paul and Peter; though they, 
too, often sounded out a full, clear note in 
the key of freedom—as when Peter said, 
‘*We ought to obey God rather than man.” 
As a man of principle Paul said, ‘‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; 





for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” Asa 
policy man he ‘“‘became all things to all 
men if by any means he might gain some.” 
Plainly it was Greek to the Greek when he 
wrote ‘‘Let the women learn in silence with 
all subjection;” and ‘‘If they will learn any- 
thing let them ask their husbands at home.” 

But shall we be Jew, Greek or barbarian 
because he thought it expedient to be? Have 
we not had time to see that we lose more 
than we gain by it? 

Let us be forgiving and not blame Paul 
too much, for all the world has suffered 
through this long subjection. Rather let 
us blame our own ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Could he foresee that the Christian 
church would attempt to do its world-wide 
work on the narrow Greek policy he laid 
down for temporary and local labors, rather 
than go on in the grand principles of human 
equality recognized by Jesus the Christ? 

Christianity was a seed which has de- 
veloped mightily. Possibly the apostles’ 
teachings on this subject may have been in 
accordance with its development at the 
time in which they taught; but they are no 
more fit for this period of its growth than 
a six-inch guard which was put around the 
sapling is fit for the gianttree. 1 verily be- 
lieve that the attempt to carry the teach- 
ings of fallible men along with those of 
Jesus of Nazareth, as of equal authority, 
has made many good Christians believe 
themselves infidels. I protest against being 
called unchristian because I choose to keep 
to the teachings of the Master and refuse to 
be bound by those who were warped by 
prejudice, influenced by customs, and at 
best could only ‘‘see through a glass, dark- 
ly.” 
His teachings show that he was independ- 
ent of, and looked beyond the times and 
people; theirsdo not. Paul said: ‘I think 
I have the spirit of God;” and his wonder- 
ful work seems to prove that he had. But 
not ‘‘without measure,” as had he who was 
“God manifest in the flesh—i. ¢., revealed, 
made plain, in, or through, or by the flesh. 
In Paul it was measured by his mental ca- 
pacity, his early teachings and many other 
things. 

Perhaps, in the time and place Paul 
taught, this teaching was right, but I can- 
not conceive of a condition so low that for 
one human being to be “‘subject in every- 
thing” to another human being could have 
any but the most debasing effect. Howa 
man can be benefited by constant and inti- 
mate companionship with an inferior being 
is a mystery. How a woman can rise if she 
really feels that in absolute submission to 
one in whom she cannot fail to see frailties 
and faults in common with hers, is ‘‘con- 
centrated” all the good qualities of a wife, 
isas much a mystery. Has it ever been 
explained? No; and it never can be, for 
the doctrine that by reason of sex one half 
of the human race is inferior to the other 
and therefore must submit to it—for surely 
nothing but inferiority can be urged as 
making submission right or reasonable—is 
false through and through. If so-called 
Christian ministers insist upon this they 
will find increasing need of ‘Divorce Re- 
form Leagues.” 

CeLia B, WHITEHEAD. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
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LOYAL SERVICE. 

In a dingy corner of New Orleans, a gen- 
tle little lady gathers about her sixty color- 
ed girls, varying from the blackest African, 
with, coarse, sensuous mouth, to the pretty 
octoroon whose taint of negro blood is be- 
trayed in wavy hair and curling nostril. 
Never did the hearts of nuns in convent 
halls turn to the Lady Superior with more 
loyalty and devotion than these ‘‘wards of 
the nation” manifest toward her. 

This lady, Mrs. R., grew up in luxurious 
ease, carefully educated, as became a rich 
man’s daughter. When quite young, she 
was happily married, and eight children 
gladdened her heart. Before she reached 
middle life, she was left a widow in her el- 
egant home in Philadelphia, with one 
daughter, upon whom all her affections cen- 
tered. A few years later, she laid Adelaide 
beside the others, under the budding maples, 
feeling that there was nothing in the great 
world for which she cared. Friends pro- 
posed a European tour, but in her unhappy, 
restless widowhood, she only turned her 
face to the wall, and prayed she might die. 

The blackened ruins in the South had 
hardly ceased smoking, when a cry for help 
thrilled through the North and touched her 
heart. 

“Hands that have missed their treasure, 
Go reaching for God’s right hand.” 

Just as the maples were flashing their 
scarlet and gold over Adelaide’s grave, his 
hand led her among the simple, ignorant 
freedmen. Gradually she rallied her broken 
energies for this work, and the reward came 
in a chastened, healthful spirit. 

“Get leave to work 
In this world, ’tis the best you get at all.” 

At first she labored under auspices that 
pained her by the way the money was dis- 
bursed. She with rew, and began inde- 
pendent work. Although the Government 
has established many schools, and the vari- 
ous societies have done noble work, the 
condition of the freedmen is still deplorable. 








As late as 1878, Mrs. R. made a tour through 
the plantations from New Orleans to Fort 
Donelson. She found in many places from 
fifty toa hundred children running wild 
where schools were unknown. Fathers and 
mothers, young men and maidens, work in 
droves in the rice and the cotton-fields, un- 
der the direction of an ungodly overseer 
who rides among them on horseback. At 
night they go wearily to their cabins, where 
they find nothing homelike,—ground floors, 
darkness, filth, and half-starved, ragged 
children. The mothers serve the scanty 
messes of rice and hominy, with occasion- 
ally a little bacon. They eat from tin 
plates, without knives and forks or tables. 
Into such squalor she carries the humaniz- 
ing and elevating influence of New England 
thrift, teaching cleanliness and the simplest 
household arts, as a foundation for self-re- 
spect. On the plantations groceries are 
kept, where ‘‘rations” are given out, and 
liquor freely sold. One of the worst evils 
she encounters is intemperance, and she co- 
operates with the other missionaries in or- 
ganizing temperance societies. When she 
visits their rude quarters, they crowd 
around her to listen to her readings. She 
tries to interest them so they will be attract- 
ed to the Sunday school. They are easily 
reached, and are always anxious to learn to 
read. They already recognize the advan- 
tage of being able to read and write. She 
often speaks of the despair of the aged, 
who can never be redeemed from the long 
curse of slavery. It makes one’s heart ache 
to hear them say, “Oh, I’se all worked 
down and used up ’fore freedom come, then 
massa had no use f’me, and I’se jes starvin’ 
long till the good Lord calls me!” 

Not long ago she roused an old freedman 
crouching half asleep in a corner, by asking 
him if he hada Bible. ‘No, Missus; got 
no Bible, and don’t want none. I’se nearly 
done gone from this world; got no money 
and can’t read none.” Mrs. R. read: ‘‘Let 
not your heart be troubled,” and on to, “I 
will come again and receive you unto my- 
self, that where I am there ye may be also.” 

Trembling he came toher side, ‘‘What’s 
dat you read?” She read it again, while he 
laid his ear close to the book. ‘Is dat in 
de Bible, honey?” 

“Yes;” and she explained it a little. 
Then he asked her to put his finger on the 
place, and mark it good, so he could find it 
again, and said with tearful eyes, ‘‘Oh honey, 
I must hab dat book!” 

One of the most discouraging aspects of 
her work is the influence of the Romish 
church, whose far-sighted sagacity recog- 
nizes in the black race a strong factor in 
the political power of the future. Slowly 
but surely Jesuitical authority is coiling it- 
self around them, and Protestaats must 
awake to their responsibilities or the evil 
will be past remedy. The Romanists do 
not hesitate to burn and destroy Bibles and 
books, and annoy the missionaries in num- 
berless ways. 

Mrs. R.’s work is largely with the wo- 
men, in recognition of the fact that the de- 
velopment of the race must come through 
the elevation of the homes. The missiona- 
ries have established mothers’ meetings, 
held every Thursday. There are eight 
sewing-schools in the city, each meeting 
four days ina week. Mrs. R. takes entire 
charge of one of them, teaching the girls to 
cut, fit and make ordinary garments. Dur- 
ing these sewing hours she instills many a 
lesson to aid the development of womanly 
graces, and cultivation of the moral sense. 
Aman working near said he could see a 
change in the girls’ conduct on the street, 
after they attended the school a few weeks. 
When they need materials she supplies them, 
and in this and other ways she has spent 
nearly all her fortune. 

These impulsive, wayward but affection- 
ate creatures are strangely generous, always 
willing to share their last mouthful. Mrs. 
R. says she has known several instances 
where a poor woman who made a scanty 
living for her own hungry brood by wash- 
ing, would add to her burdens by adopting 
three and even four orphans who had no 
claim on her but that of humanity. An 
orphans’ home has long been talked of, but 
delayed for want of money. She reports 
unusual suffering last winter, for they were 
unaccustomed to the severe cold, and un- 
prepared for it. During her work of more 
than five years she has suffered social ostra- 
cism. The comfort and stimulus of society 
were not possible for her in that Southern 
city. Except for the other women in the 
service she would have been completely 
isolated. A Boston professor recently re- 
turned from a tour in the South with pecul- 
iar opportunities for testing Southern feel- 
ing, heard a lady say, ‘I’ve nothing against 
the North. 1am willing to fraternize with 
any of them except the women they send 
downthere to teach our negroes, and I will 
never receive them or have anything to do 
with them.” He said this sentiment was 
universal among the Southern ladies. They 
have yet to learn ‘‘the dignity of labor.” 

The exhaustion of a year’s work and the 
intense heat of a Louisiana summer sends 
Mrs. R. among friendsin Oiio, for a season 
of rest. Her return is an event in the little 
colony. One old darkey, after thanking 
the Lord for her safe return finished his 
prayer thus: ‘Go afore her as a leading 


light and behind her as a protectin’ angel. 





Rough-shod her feet wid de preparation of 
de gospel of peace. Nail her ear to de gos- 
pel pole. Gib her de eye of de eagle dat she 
spy out sin ‘far off. Wax her hand to the 
gospel plow. Tie her tongue to de line of 
truf. Keep her feet in the narrer way, and 
her soul in de channel of faith. Bow her 
heart low beneath her knees, and her knees 
away down in some lonesome valley, where 
prayer and supplication is much wanted to 
be made. Hedge and ditch "bout her, good 
Lord, and keep her in de straight and narrer 
way dat leads to heaben.”’ 

Mrs. R. has seen the humanizing effect 
of her friendly hand and the Christianizing 
influence of her prayers and Bible readings, 
but so vast is the work it seems like a drop 
in the ocean. She has given her fortune 
and herself. Her sacrifice and devotion 
make lives of comfort amidst the refine- 
ments of New England seem petty and 
selfish. 

“The saving of the world 
Is in ite nameless saints. Each separate star 


Seems nothing; but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night, and make it beautiful.” 


—Miss O. M. E. Rowe in the Advance. 
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THE SEXUAL THEORY OF GAMES. 





To the Editor of the Nation.—Sin: Per- 
haps a few thoughts suggested by your arti- 
cle on ‘‘The Development of Games” would 
be of interest. 

If we could imagine the world carried on 
by women alone, one of the first results of 
the extinction of man would unquestionabl 
be the disappearance from it of almost all 
the games and sports which now constitute 
so large a part of its serious work. 

I would add that another result of the 
condition imagined by the writer would be 
the disuse of stimulants, and I believe this 
to be a more general statement, including 
the former. Games are stimulants; and 
while a woman sometimes enjoys a game as 
she occasionally takes a glass of wine, yet 
the fact remains that for the great majority 
the stimulant is unnecessary—that is, un- 
craved. Therefore, their ‘‘self-sacrifice” in 
resisting the “longing to take part in the 
sports which they usually spoil” seems to 
me less ‘‘touching” than to the writer. 

Men have few resources of pleasure with- 
in themselves. ‘Take for instance their en- 
joyment of nature. Long before science 
corroborated the fact, women have known 
that the majority of men have no fine per- 
ception of color. The ‘‘blue violet” of the 
poets is one evidence of this. If we con- 
sider the sky blue, the violet is not only not 
blue, but a color which does not harmonize 
with blue. The ‘‘blue violet” is therefore 
an untruth and a discord. George Eliot 
compares Rosamond’s eyes filled with tears 
to ‘“‘forget-me-nots under water.” The re- 
semblance is perfect, and for a fair blonde 
like Rosamond the forget-me-not is, so far 
as I know, the only flower with which her 
eyes could be compared. Imagine the man 
who mixes his greens and browns trying to 
“enthuse” over a landscape! Who could 
blame him if he soon wearied of it? 

I believe men to be equally obtuse with 
regard to forms, and I would propose asa 
test afern. It is impossible to say what is 
the most beautiful thing in nature, but I be- 
lieve many women will agree with me that 
for delicacy of form nothing exceeds a fern. 
How seldom does a boy notice a fern with- 
out having his attention called to it. The 
girl never needs to be told that it is beauti- 
ful, and she who knows by experience the 
wonder and joy that a fern can bring toa 
little girl’s heart, would never wish to ex- 
change such memories for those of the boy’s 
successful game of ball. 

Men love nature—that is, they love to be 
in the open air; they love to feel themselves 
moving; but nature alone cannot satisfy 
them, because its finer vibrations find no 
corresponding chord in their natures. They 
must have something to make them forget 
themselves—that is, a stimulant—a game to 
be won, a mountain to be climbed, a hunt 
perhaps after some wild animal—for alas! 
this too is included under the term ‘‘sport.” 
Humane societies justify this kind of 
“sport,” and the anti-vivisection agitators 
pass it over in silence, though 1 believe that 
there are few operations performed on liv- 
ing animals in the interest of science which 
for unmitigated cruelty can be compared to 
that of hunting an animal to death. 

There is much talk at present of educating 
boys in the perception of color, in order to 
fit them better for certain practical duties. 
It seems to me that there are other reasons 
for it. The highest aim in education is to 
increase the child’s resources for happiness, 
and in proportion as this is accomplished 
his desire for stimulants will decrease. Let 
us, then, hope thata time will come when 
the salutation, ‘‘It is a fine day; let us go 
out and kill something,” will no longer be 
heard among gentlemen. Cc. D. M. 

COMMENT OF THE NATION. 

[We are afraid that some of the criticisms 
made by ‘‘C. D. M.” on men are open to 
objections. If men have few resources of 
pleasure within themselves, why is it that 
they always manage to have a good time 
together, while women themselves admit 
that a similar meeting of their owa sex is 
apt to be somewhat stupid? We were not 
aware that science had shown that the ma- 
jority of men have no fine perception of 
color. What science has shown is that a 
larger percentage of men than women are 





color-blind ; but the number is only four per 
cent. No proof is offered that it was a man 
who first called a violet blue, and besides, 
such false nomenclature may be due to a 
confused use of adjectives and not to a de- 
fective perception of color. As to form it 
may be true that the young male athlete 
par excellence does not care so much for 
ferns as the average girl; but all young men 
are not athletes par excellence. The vast 
ro pve A of the great painters, sculptors, 
and architects of the world are male, and 
they, it may perha) be asserted, have 
shown a delicacy of perception of which 
not even a woman need be ashamed. And, 
to crown the whole, there can be no ques- 
tion that the most beautiful thing in the 
world, so far as form is concerned, is not a 
fern—a ‘‘maiden-hair’’—-but a maiden her- 
self. Schopenhauer, indeed, says that men 
are more beautiful than women; but few 
men would agree with him, and certainly 
not women until they tire of hearing them- 
selves alluded to as the fair sex. But now, 
to whom do women owe their superior 
beauty? To no one elsethanman. He has 
in the course of thousands of years continu- 
ally selected the most beautiful women for 
marriage, until the law of the survival of 
the fittest has given woman the superior 
beauty she now has. Had women shown 
the same discrimination as men, the latter 
would not now be so inferior to them in 
beauty. And as among all the lower ani- 
mals it is the male, and not the female, that 
is the most beautiful, it would seem that 
among them the females have a better per- 
ception of beauty of form than among hu- 
man beings.—Ep. NArion. | 
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MISS COOPER’S OBJECTIONS. 





A few years ago there appeared in Har- 
per’s, though not endorsed by the editors, a 
thoughtful article, by Miss Cooper, pre- 


senting pointedly and fairly the objections: 


to Woman Suffrage—the best argument on 
that side that we have ever seen. The 
same ghosts are repeated by rising, and if 
Miss Cooper's ghosts can be laid, the whole 
ghostly train will vanish. As her article is 
a better target than any other that we know, 
we would like to throw our stone. 

Miss Cooper’s arguments rest, as all con- 
servative ones do, upon the proposition that 
Woman is subordinate to man, and she 
gives three reasons why this subordination 
should continue: 

1. Subordination, because of lack of 
physical strength. 

2. Subordination, because of weaker in- 
tellect. 

3. Subordination, because of Christian 
teachings, enjoining it. 

On these three pillars, stands or falls the 
whole argument. As _ regards the first 
statement, there can be no dispute. We 
do occupy a subordinate position in this re- 
spect, but no one in America, or in any 
civilized or semi-civilized country, argues 
that Woman’s subordination should be un- 
limited, and if limited, as it is, who shall 
fix the limits? The boundaries are con- 
stantly changing. No intelligent person 
wishes that our limits should be as restrict- 
ed as those of our Asiatic or even of our 
European sisters. No decent man wishes 
to put us back in the same position, in re- 
gard to law and education, that we occu- 
pied one hundred or even fifty years ago. 
Now if subordination be such a varying 
quantity, may there not be a vanishing 
point? Can it contain divine elements? 
Can it be the decree of an unchanging Fa- 
ther? Woman's advocates think that the 
happiest condition for man and woman, 
husband and wife, will be when subordi- 
nation ceases to exist, and equality takes its 
place. Deference and duty each will al- 
ways owe to the other, but subordination 
means subjection, and why should it be an 
element of harmony between man and wo- 
man, more than between man and man? Is 
it logic to assume that injustice must al- 
ways continue, because it has always been? 
Evil came into the world in the beginning, 
and the roots of injustice lie deep in the 
mind of the past. Indeed we are taught 
that good was overwhelmed by evil in the 
fall of our first parents, and that it is the 
highest duty of mankind to rescue the float- 
ing fragments. Who believes that the age 
of opinions proves their excellence? Is not 
all civilization, as G. W. Curtis puts it, “‘A 
fight against nature” and the past; an up- 
rooting of evils as old as human nature? 
Until one hundred years ago in our own 
country, and to-day in nearly every other, 
most men were subordinate to other men, 
not because the other men were better men, 
but because they were better fighters, and 
“might” had always ruied. Republican in- 
stitutions for men met the same objections 
and prophecies that republicanism for Wo- 
man now endures, The Bible says, ‘‘Be 
subject unto the powers that be;” ‘‘Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cresar’s;” 
‘‘Honor the King.” Those in power used 
these very plain commands, as a positive 
prohibition of republican institutions, They 
claimed that any effort fur change, except 
through very humble petitions, was danger- 
ous politics and rank heresy. Infidel and 
socialist were the pet names applied to the 
revolutionary fathers. Not so read those 
fathers; not so read we. The first proposi- 
tion is that Woman must be subordinate 
because of physical weakness, that she must 
always appeal to man for protection and 
support. Now we have much cause to 
honor the kindness of men, so have most 
women in the cultured walks of life; but 
the numerical majority of men and women 
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are ground by hard necessities, and there is 
no reason to think that man will always 
wield wisely or kindly the great power 
which he has over Woman. No one be- 
lieves that he does, Although very likely 
he does as well as women would do, with 
sole political power, is it well for man or 
woman, that upon him should be thrown a 
control that challenges every force of self- 
ishness and passion, and puts upon hera 
subjection tending to make her deceitful 
and irresponsible? Can no nobler motive 
be found to bind woman to man, than pro- 
tection and support? Physical strength is 
not considered to confer any especial vot- 
ing qualifications upon men; why upon 
women? In a well-governed country wo- 
men need no peculiar protection. When 
women are assaulted in our country, it is 
courts, not husbands, that adjust the matter, 
and the interposition of courts is oftener in- 
voked to protect women from their protec- 
tors, than from all other aggressors. This 
is a prosaic age; knight-errantry is of the 
past, chivalry is not recognized in law, ex- 
cept in reference to married women; and 
we krow many sensible people who think 
that justice is afar better foundation for 
marital happiness. As for support, no wo- 
man performs well her home duties who 
does not richly earn it. Would not the 
same labors for a stranger furnish ample 
provision? Can money buy for a husband 
the services which most wives gladly ren- 
der? In a well-matched marriage, protec- 
tion and support are reciprocal. There is 
perfect equality at home, why not in law? 
If ill-matched, the horrors of the situation 
can only be mitigated by an equality which 
tempers tyranny. 8. M. 8B. 
Gilroy, Cal. 
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HOW SOME BOSTON GIRLS WENT ON A 
VACATION. 


There were nine of them—the Boston Uni- 
versity girls—just the number of the Muses, 
and they were projecting their ideas into 
space to originate some new manner of pas- 
sing asummer vacation. When a Boston 
girl makes up her mind to have a good time, 
she has the very best time in the world, 
She is receptive to everything; she is alive 
atevery point; she has so breathed in the 
atmosphere of strong, serene, self-helpful 
womanhood, that she is not trammelled by 
all sorts of cobweb observances, and she 
can strike outa new path for herself with 
the most bewitching nonchalance. Our 
Nine Muses had not posed over pages of 
Greek, or demonstrated mathematical puz- 
zles for four years, with any idea of extend- 
ing their learned researches into the social 
complications of a fashionable watering- 
place during the summer. They were too 
thoroughly bright New England girls to be 
caught with this chaff, and their visions of 
vacation happiness included a little uncon- 
ventional freedom. This was what they 
did. They rented a furnished cottage at 
Annisquam, down on Cape Ann, which they 
romantically named ‘‘Locust Lodge.” 
Everything was there except a few little ex- 
tra conveniences, which they chose to carry 
as a sacrifice to the graces. The girls took 
possession and arranged their household 
gods according to their own sweet wills. 
Two of their number served for two days 
each as cooks and purveyors of domestic 
stores, subject to gratuitous suggestions of 
the remainder of the party. At the end of 
the two days two others took the post of— 
shall we say the post of honor? The house- 
keeping was a romance of the nineteenth 
century. Its system was the result of no 
known laws. Its method was of that pure- 
ly original kind natural to the tuneful nine. 
Their hour for rising was when they felt like 
it, and varied with the individual. Gener- 
ally the elective affinities of their natures 
were apt to make themselves felt at about 
eight A. M., when, with one accord, they 
appeared to satisfy the cravings that were 
not those of immortal mind. The two 
household priestesses pro tem. rose before 
this hour. The fishman came to the door 
and sold them afresh mackerel, all prepared 
for cooking, for five cents. The village 
post-office was also the market, and the pre- 
siding officers had a happy method of sud- 
denly shifting their responsibilities as pro- 
viders on whatever girl happened to be 
going after the mail, who, if detected, was 
apt to be greeted with a ‘Just bring up two 
quarts of raspberries, will you, and a pound 
of butter.” The girlshad a great deal to say 
about going berrying, but a veracious histo- 
rian regrets to chronicle that the theatre of 
this bucolic festival was usually that side of 
the village post-office devoted to culinary 
products, and that their fishing was merely 
a thing of imagination done by proxy, by 
means of some masculine figure whose 
shadow hovers in the background of this 
vacation idyl. Two young ladies whose 
cravings for knowledge were yet unap- 
peased, entered enthusiastically into study- 
ing zodlogy in the famous summer school 
of Prof. Hyatt, under the immediate in- 
struction of Mr. Van Vleck, their learned 
labors being lightened possibly, by the mas- 
culine colleagues of the university, several 
of whom were also studying there. The 
housekeeping of Locust Lodge was merely 
an incidenfal feature in the diversions of 
these young ladies, The serious business 
of life was rowing, picnics and candy-pulls. 





One of the girls, with a wise forethought 

quite unlike the Muses, had brought a cook- 

book with her. Never was Miss Parloa 
more practically tested and appreciated. 

Perhaps after all our Muses might have 
found the “wild roses of Cape Ann” less 
fragrant had it not been for the practical 
little thirteen-year old sister of one of these 
graceful Sophomores who, being on terms 
of less familiar intimacy with Aschylus and 
Aristotle, had cultivated a closer acquain- 
tance with the mysteries of kitchen ranges 
and the possibilities of ovens. The Nine 
Muses were what their college-bred brothers 
would have inelegantly termed ‘‘floored” 
when the stove refused to bake and decided 
to smoke. Neither rhetoric nor philosophy 
availed. But the little maiden whose quick 
eye knew the right damper to turn, the right 
door to close, reconciled our classic number 
to the terrestial limitations of matter. The 
great event of this summer idyl was a moon- 
light candy-pull on the Cape Ann rocks, 
where Japanese lanterns, on the ends of 
long poles, quite put the moon out of 
countenance, and the weird shadows of the 
blazing campfire made the scene wild and 
uncanny. The college boys succeeded in 
reinforcing the tide of fun and frolic of these 
fair girl graduates, and it is a question if any 
party of the fashionable watering-places has 
had such unlimited enjoyment as these Bus- 
ton girls condensed into two weeks. They 
hired a row boat for twenty-five cents a week. 
They took long tramps over Cape Ann rocks, 
two of their number actually walking twenty 
miles one day, and apparently ready to re- 
peat the exploit the next. It was an event 
‘when Prof. Hyatt arrived in his yacht from 
Labrador, where he has been in scientific 
work, Last summer the girls first tried this 
experiment at Attleborough, where they 
took’a furnished house, enjoyed themselves 
in the most unlimited manner for two weeks, 
and found at the end that their expenses had 
only been a trifle over $5 each for two weeks, 
“It would have been even a little less than 
five dollars each,” said one of the girls, 
‘only we spoiled the paper curtains by 
sticking pins in them, and so of course we 
paid for them.” 

‘Did you use the curtains for pincush- 
ions?” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply; ‘‘but we cut 
paper profiles of all our visitors by pricking 
the outline of the shadows, and then cutting 
it around, we pinned them on the curtains 
by the way of ornament.” 

The girls are still more delighted with 
their experiment this year, which added to 
their lives a beautiful chapter of a vacation 
idyl.—Lilian Whiting in Boston Traceller. 
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THE HIDDEN HUSBAND. 

It was during the troublous times in Po- 
land, when many of the chief nobles of tbat 
unhappy land were looking to see their be- 
loved country once more free and indepen- 
dent. The Russian emperor called it an 
Insurrection, and proposed to punish the 
leaders thereof with death. Upon the head 
of a certain Polish nobleman a price was 
set. The emperor was very anxi%us to gain 
him into his power, and having been in- 
formed that the nobleman’s wife had been 
heard to declare that she had hidden her 
husband, he ordered her to be brought be- 
fore him. Accordingly she was apprehend- 
ed, and ushered into the imperial presence. 

The emperor was forcibly struck by the 
lady’s surpassing beauty, and by her queen- 
ly bearing. Having asked her name, and 
station, she was asked if she had said that 
she had hiddenher husband. She answered 
in the affirmative. She was then asked 
where she had hidden him. 

But she shook her head; she would not 
tell, whereupon the emperor informed her 
that if she would not confess otherwise, he 
should put her to the torture. Upon that, 
she looked up into the monarch’s face, and 
said to him, with outstretched hands: 

“Sire, I have hidden away my husband. 
If I tell you where he is hidden, will you 
spare me?” 

“I will.” 

‘*You will keep your word, even though 
you do not find him?” 

“If you tell me truly where you have 
hidden him—yes—I swear it.” 

“Then,” she said, laying both hands over 
her throbbing bosom—‘‘know ye—I have 
hidden him in my heart!” 

We may suppose that the emperor kept 
his word; for he was not without a heart of 
his own, which could respond, on occasion, 
to a noble and generous sentiment.— Yar- 


mouth Register. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN AT DURHAM 


The following letter has been addressed 
to the editor of the London Times : 


Srr.—Will you kindly allow me to state 
that a short time ago I received from the 
Registrar of the University of Durham an 
intimation tbat the Senate have decided to 
open to women students two scholarships, 
one classical and the other mathematical, to 
be competed for during the first two years 
of residence? 

While acknowledging with pleasure this 
step in advance, it is impossible to help 
feeling that it can hardly be one of practical 
advantage until the entrance scholarships 
are also opened. Without these, women of 
limited means cannot enter at Durham; 





while those who do not need such aid will 
certainly, for the present at any rate, find 
greater attractions at Cambridge. ~ 
Lam, sir, yours faithfully, 
Mary STEADMAN ALDIS. 








HUMOROUS. 


There was a fair damsel in Worcester; 
To a young man her pa introdorcester, 
But when “No” she said, 
He shot himself dead, 
He was such a sensitive rorcester. 


Orthodox cursers now say, ‘‘We have had» 
a hades ot atime.” Revised profanity, as 
it were. 


The shark is the most sociable fish. He 
seldom meets a man without stopping to 
take a bite. 


Do our friends realize what they do when 
they advertise as follows: ‘“‘Wanted—A 
strong healthy woman to cook”? 


Young lady, examining some bridal veils 
--"‘Can you really recommend this one?” 
Over zealous shopman—‘‘Oh, yes, miss! It 
may be used several times.” 


A pretty answer was given by a little 
Scotch girl. When her class was examined, 
she replied to the question, ‘‘What is pa- 
tience?” ‘‘Wait a wee, and dinna fret.” 


Once, it is said, they started a female 
seminary in Utah. For a time things flour- 
ished. ‘‘All went well until one day,” then 
the principal eloped with the whole school. 


A man who stopped at the Barnet House 
a few days ago registered as Bjalmer Tjda- 
den Hjolgersen. Heve we another sweet 
Sew of Norway among us? Hjeaven fjorb- 

jid. 

A Boston doctor advertises for a wfie 
who, among other qualifications, must have 
less brains than the advertiser. Should think 
he would have a great difficulty in finding 
such a woman. 


Two thousand doctors propose to meet 
together and discuss medical subjects! The 
benefits-that will result from this cannot 
be estimated. While the doctors are in con- 
vention every One will get well. 


A Califorria astronomer claimed to have 
discovered seven comets in a bunch the oth- 
er — but he was just from the New 
England States and had not yet become ac- 
customed to the coast brand of whiskey. 


An Austin, Texas, boy came home from 
school very much excited and told his fa- 
ther that he believed all human beings were 
descended from apes, which made the old 
man so mad that he replied yt “That 
may be the case with you, but it ain’t with 
me;I can tell you that, now.”—Tezras Sift- 
ings. 


One of Gavarni’s drawings represents a 
picture dealer and a poor artist haggling 
over a work of art. The dealer offering 
five francs for it, the artist meekly replies 
that the canvass itself had cost him more 
than thatsum. ‘‘That is quite possible,” 
says the dealer; ‘but then you had not 
spoiled the canvass by painting upon it.” 


Fond father.—‘‘May we hope for the’ 


pleasure of your company at our soirée to- 
morrow, doctor? We shall have a little in- 
strumental and vocal music. My daughter 
Alice will sing, and afterward Beatrice will 
recite her new poem. Atnine o’clock we 
shall sup.”’ Docter.—‘‘Many thanks; you 
are very kind. I will be with you at nine 
sharp.” 















MME. 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 
J tonic Pills 


Have proven a boon to 





i thousands of suffering wo- 
men. Let os are prepared especially for, and if used 
as directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggists, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00, Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


13 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


MARSTO 
AC 4 
7 DINING ROOMS 


FOR 


LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 T029 BRATTLE S? 
© BOSTON @ 










5 a 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Prat Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


5 5 $20 per day at home. Samples worth $1 
land UR: “n ree, Address Stinson & Co,, Port- 








DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 
. called Coraline, which is 


ae 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and is 
not affected by cold, 





/ ~ sets, $1.50; for Coraline 

or Flexible Hip Corsets, 
$1.25, For sale by leading merchants. ware of 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
j her Sex. 











HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

*For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pone. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





TRAY 


IDNEW ort: 








THE ONLY MEDICINED 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


Ma THE LIVER, THE BOWELS, LS 
Y AND THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE ick7i 
Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous A 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
WILL SURELY CURE 


















¢ 











LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY $7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and achest FY 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation 
sd Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? ?'§ 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 















The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 


And ladies furnishing stores generally. 


Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office h from 10 a. m. . M., dally 
wee, SRA Ae 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrah treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tons jocal, Riessclty and Hletric bathe cannot 
00 cases 0: t; 
Prostrations, Rheamation, Neural] ss Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating 
ee Wiieet ook ta ee Micturition, 
nence, ous Co perma- 
nently successful. son pees Se 
The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are @ specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
seoates mine 8 wg of gone will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, atica, Bunions, I sti 
Pala in back, liver, head and joints, wo erp 
Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the en! only 
a 











porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes 
—« Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=ES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8. 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to tarnieh a tanee 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cUucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBO:, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. ly 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 




















Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fu 
Direction for Measuremenis for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddress. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CD , 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 








HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. : 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Rténers, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
ee 


vousn: lessnessand es; 
Fi e Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Wage ter sngtaing tmp or injurious 
¥ ‘0 ure or us 
ae found fa them. scaaait 


Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and 
then! before you sleep. ‘Take no other. 
D I.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 

















SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 





All above sold > 
Hop Bittore Mtg. Go Teocbestes, 3 -, & Toronto, Ont, 
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AND YET ANOTHER SIDE. 


Eprror JournnaL:—The article of Sept. 
8, entitled “Both Sides,” roused me to re- 
ply. .The Athol Transcript is evidently 
satisfied with its own picturings of Wo- 
man’s conditions and politica! attainments, 
and devoutly hopes and expects all well- 
balanced, womanly, wifely, motherly, in- 
telligent, capable, good women will accept 
their present status and be content. If for 
a little he will exchange places with one who 
has endured and existed for a period of 
time since God set the seal of widow upon 
her name,—if he will honestly look in upon 
her experience and behold what makes Wo- 
man restive under laws as now made and 
enforced by men,—possibly he may arrive 
at different conclusions. 

My husband died in Woburn, in 1876, 
appointing by will his cousin to be execu- 
tor, trustee and guardian of his minor 
daughter. He died of epilepsy; a type of 
epilepsy produced by his own misconduct. 
The terms of his will were such that heirs- 
at-law, children of his brother, are to inher- 
it mainly the estate at the death of his 
daughter,—a child three years old at the 
time the will was written. She was in fee- 
ble health, but possessed of sound mind. 
The guardian, seeing that a bounty was set 
upon her head by her father; seeing that 
her life was inthe way of paying over prop- 
erty to the heirs; seeing that her feebleness 
from spinal curvature would, quite likely, 
terminate her life speedily, dallied with the 
settlement of the estate for over four years, 
and but for the determined dealings of the 

‘exasperated mother, would probably have 
continued to delay, till the death of the daugh- 
ter would have given him, virtually, the 
management of the whole estate. Time and 
time again, he endeavored to withhold what 
was needful for the child’s existence, when 
he knew that surgical appliances were re- 
quisite for her continued life. Here is where 
the anti-Suffragist squirms and says, ‘‘The 
judge of probate would have set the matter 
right.” But the judge of probate would 
not set the matter right; would not listen to 
a truthful representation of the case. When 
it was proven that the trustee and guardian 
was untruthful and dishonorable in his 
dealings, the law was appealed to in terms 
that made the heads and hearts of honest 
lawyers ache, because they knew too well 
that personal friendship was more powerful 
with the probate judge than the legal claims 
of the widow and fatherless. And when 
at length, after determined conduct on the 
part of the mother to effect a change in 
the trustee and the guardian, he concluded it 
was best to back out, the judge of probate 
permitted his office to be recorded as ‘“‘re- 
signed.” A woman upon the bench would 
have written him ‘‘removed.” 

When it became necessary to engage 
another person to officiate in a legal capaci- 
ty, as an act of Christian charity one of 
God’s noblemen consented to accept the 
trust, and cared for the wrecked monetary 
interests of the helpless child. Possessed 
of unusual executive ability, the new guar- 
dian looked over facts and figures in the 
case, from the establishment of the will till 
the time of settlement. His verdict was, 
‘No reason existed why the guardian could 
not have settled the estate at once and freed 
you and your child from loss and anxiety.” 

Now let the Transcript go over these 
chapters in the life of a woman, and see 
how well contented he would be if women 
had made tbe laws which had thus pinioned 
him. An honest woman, a faithful wife, a 
devoted mother, filling to the best of her 
knowledge and ability the prescribed dic- 
tum of the anti Suffragists, conscious of the 
diseased condition of the man for whose 
name she had changed her own, but true to 
the vow, ‘‘Tili death doth part you, —-’’this 
woman was unconscious through nine years 
of his latest life that a will was in existence 
which would take from her keeping and 
care, if the legally appointed guardian was 
so disposed, her only crippled child, whose 
life was dependent upon a mother’s love and 
endurance. The will took from her also, 
or shamefully restricted the use of, what 
was needful for daily support. When the 
clutches of a wickedly disposed man closed 
round about what was available, when 
taunts ard insulting language from the Je- 
galized tyrant rasped upon her daily life, it 
added not a little to the discomfort to find 
that in the law there was no listening ear, 
no defence for the keeping of the child till 
the guardian was told, ‘‘I will kill you if 
you take her from me.” 

Ask the Transcript to imagine the humil- 
jation of pleading with strangers for help, 
after the executor and guardian had said, 
“The legal profession is banded against 
you,” When he was told that an appeal 
for help would be made, his reply was, ‘‘Go 
ahead, I have as much influence over the 
judge as any man in the State; go to him 
as soon as you please, I know what your 
answer will be.” Would the Zranscript or 
any man bear, without rebellion against the 
law, the long delay of settlement which re- 
sulted in frittering away an estate, which, 
had it been promptly and honorably set- 
tled, would have proved amply sufficient 

for the support of child and mother? Where 
is the woman’s reward for having served 
through the most efficient period of her 





life? To-day men and the law look on and 
see her with gathered years, burdened with 
the love and care of a feeble, precious child- 
life; and yet the Transcript would have 
women desire ‘‘no higher opportunity than 
the sacred privilege of being the faithful 
wives of honored and useful men, making 
their impress upon the world through 
them.” If it were possible for women alone 
to act as legislators till only one man should 
be thus persecuted and robbed, men would 
congregate upon street corners, caucuses 
would fill halls; public and private demon- 
strations would instantly cause a commo- 
tion among men, and a peal and repeal 
would sound forth from belfry and human 
tongue. Only because women have borne 
just such indignities age after age, do men 
now in this increasingly enlightened day 
dare to insist upon their continued subjec- 
tion to masculine rule. It isa disgrace to 
manhood in Massachusetts that the law will 
permit a husband and father to take from a 
mother the guardianship of a child born in 
wedlock; that he may, insanely or vindic- 
tively, dispose of offspring and estate by a 
will, which may be sprung like a trap upon 
her when death hes placed her in a helpless 
relation to dishonest or offensive individuals 
of his own appointment. It is also a dis- 
grace that the widow remains deprived of 
any right to burial in the lot which, togeth- 
er, she and her husband may have chosen as 
their last resting place. 

It is partly because of the sufferings 
which grow out of unjust laws that women 
are filling the Suffrage ranks. Women who 
have no ‘‘desire to harangue at conventions 
and clamor for the right to baw] with their 
husbands and brothers at political. gather- 
ings,” but who havea desire for freedom 
from iniquitous laws, concocted, it may be, 
when the makers thereof are in condition to 
baw] and clamor. 

The Transcript asks, ‘‘What reforms can 
they bring about? what wrongs make right 
that men cannot and do not?” There lies 
the unkindest cut of all. Women who 
have suffered from legalized cruelties. are 
perfectly well aware that men can and of- 
ten will not legislate for improved cond1- 
tions. The reluctance is fully explained in 
the Transcript’s assertion concerning men: 
“There might be less objection on their 
part could they be assured that women 
would go no further than the ballot box. 
But they have no such assurance.” 

So long as emoluments of office and po- 
litical fame enrich the cupidity of men, 
will they be willing to comprehend the 
greater fitness and integrity of women for 
many cffices now filled by the stronger sex? 
Because all women do not see fit to demand 
a voice in making laws by which they are 
governed, it is none the less just that those 
who do intelligently demand it should have 
their legal rights. It is pitiful to see how 
many women wait for acalamitous pressure 
before they ask for freedom from legalized 
wrongs. Itis even more pitiful to behold 
the indifference of well-versed husbands, 
fathers and brothers who do realize the sor- 
rows and wrongs which would blight the 
lives of their confiding wives, daughters and 
sisters, should death remove the protector 
and friend. Would it not be more manly, 
more humane, more just to lay aside the 
derision and contempt too often expressed 
for Woman's demand for equal rights, and 
turn intellectual strength and effort to a 
candid consideration of the theory that 
‘the consent of the governed is the basis of 
a just government” and make it in reality 
true that all ‘‘are born free and equal”? 

Susan T. CoNVERSE., 

Woburn, Mass. 
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SUCCESS FOR WOMEN. 


— 





As I write my title I recall the words of 
the immortal poet, “It is easier to teach 
twenty what were good to be done than to 
be one of the twenty to follow mine. own 
teaching.” Still, theorizing has its place, 
and any practical or realized success in life 
is only the applied result of an antecedent 
ideal. The present outlook of success for 
women must consist in their power of crea- 
ting their own work; of having the vision 
and the clue; the energy to conceive and 
the perseverance to follow a new path; to 
do something that the world really wants 
done, but had not thought about before. 
One of these greatest fields of new work for 
women is in journalism. ‘Still harping on 
my daughter,” do you feel like quoting to 
me? I know there are multitudes of other 
professions, other occupations, fresh and 
untried, and waiting only the worker who 
is gifted with the clue by which she shall 
thread the labyrinth, but I take it tbat when 
we women come to our favorite consulta- 
tion ground, the hospitable columns of our 
JOURNAL, we bring our own special little 
insight of the thing we happen to know 
more or less about, and this field is, from 
circumstances, the one of present interest 
tome. More and more every day I see the 
demand for womer in daily journalism. 
A great newspaper is life in epitome, and 
like the household, it demands both men 
and women to give to it completeness. It 
has its great sweep of political and com- 
mercial interests, which is, under the present 
regime, peculiarly man’s province. But it 
has, as factors of equal importance, the con- 





siderations of economic questions, of chari- 
ties, of domestic improvements, of educa- 
tional progress, of art and of literature. In 
questions of social economy and of the 
great work of charities, under which term 
I would also include temperance work. In 
these departments woman’s theught and re- 
flection and counsel are as essential and as 
peculiarly adapted as is man’s consideration 
to politics and finance. In art and litera- 
ture she is, or should be, his equal, both as 
interpreter and critic, and if she is not, it is 
manifestly her own fault. The work of 
women in social science impressed me at 
the Saratoga congress last week. A number 
of our Boston women were there; Mrs. Mary 
Johnson of the State board of charities, Dr. 
Emily Pope, Dr. Hall, the woman physician 
at the reformatory at Sherborn, Mrs. 
Clara T. Leonard of Springfield, a lady 
prominently identified with the conference 
of charities, and others who contributed 
greatly to the success of the meeting. One 
of the most valuable addresses on the im- 
migration of foreign women was sent by 
Mme. Elsie von Kotrber of Canada, a lady 
of rank who is greatly interesting herself in 
this subject. Mrs. Emily Talbot, of Boston, 
the efficient secretary of the department 
of education, had not returned from Europe 
in time to be present, but her report was 
read, and Professor Harris spoke with great 
feeling of her work in inaugurating the 
system of noting infant development, asa 
measure which, if it did not yield direct 
scientific data, would yet stimulate thought- 
ful study on the part of mothers. It calls 
attention to the infinite importance of the 
development of the human soul. 

Mrs. Whipple, of New York, the presi- 
dent of the Social Science Association of 
that city, was present and made some very 
effective remarks on coéperation as a form 
of the social economies of the future, and 
instanced the experiment now being tested 
at Guise, France, which is one of great in- 
terest. 

Mrs. Clara T. Leonard being called upon 
to speak on the temperance question, gave 
some most valuable and practical consider- 
ations, which, later, I shall try to present 
in the JOURNAL, as they are of new and 
original means. 

In this mere glance it is intended to indi- 
cate in outline only the specialties in which 
women are rendering themselves essential, 
and to add that the only difference of im- 
portance in women applying their thought 
to journalism, and making of it a remuner- 
ative, self-supporting and eminently satis- 
fying vocation, is the difference of writing 
or not writing one’s thoughts. Placed in 
visible form, ‘‘the mental process which wo- 
men dignify as thinking,” as it used to 
facetiously be said, ‘has a permanent and 
a very substantial financial value. 

Lian WHITING. 

Boston. 
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“WINE AND WOMEN.” 

Eprror JouRNAL:—I do not like the as- 
sociation of these two words. Itis a coarse 
expression, fit only for a liquor saloon; and 
when it comes, as sometimes it does, from 
the mouth of the minister in the pulpit, it 
is an offence to every good woman. 

‘‘Wine is a mocker. They that tarry long 
at the wine have woe, sorrow, contentions, 
babblings, wounds without cause, and at the 
iast it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder.” 

This the Bible tells us of wine, of the 
wine referred to by men when associating it 
with the name of woman; it is alcoholic 
wine; it poisons the body andthe mind of 
man and woman, alike in manner and de- 
gree; it is a._poisonous drink, ‘‘and whosoever 
is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

Women are not, as the association would 
imply, always and everywhere mockers and 
deceivers. Since, for centuries, until very 
recently, men have been the sole teachers in 
science, morals and religion, we will not 
demand perfection of the taught. But Jet 
us remember that the mother of Jesus was 
awoman. It was a woman to whom He 
first revealed himself as a tisen Saviour. It 
was a woman He commissioned to bear the 
first tidings of His resurrection to the peo- 
ple sitting in darkness and sorrow. 

E. H. Gaaes. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 
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A SITTING-STILL WALTZ. 

The way in which the glamour of a fash- 
ionable dance causes people to wink at fa- 
miliarities they would not tolerate under 
any other circumstances, is well illustrated 
by the following funny story, which we 
clip from an exchange: 


An amusing reply was given by a girl, 
who, while at a London ball, strayed from 
the:ball room. Her mother subsequently 
discovered her in a remote nook with a gen- 
tleman, who had his arm around her waist, 
while she rested the tips of her pretty little 
fingers on his manly shoulder. ‘My dear, 
what’s all this?” exclaimed the irate mam- 
ma. ‘“‘Mamma, aliow me to introduce 
Captain X. to you. I had promised him a 
dance, but I was so tired 1 couldn’t keep 
my word, and I’m just giving him a sitting- 
still waltz instead.” 

Would the real impropriety have been 
any less if the daughter and the stranger 
had been standing up and whirling? 8. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A GENTLEMAN oF LuisunE. By Edgar 
Pawcett. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.00. 

The hero of Mr. Fawcett’s latest novel is 
a young man who is of American birth, 
but who has been brought up from child- 
hood in aristocratic society in Engiand. He 
comes to America, expecting to find it 
ere commonplace and glaringly vul- 
gar. e is invited to a variety of balls, 

inners, kettle drums, etc., and is intro- 
duced to all sorts of people. He finds 

American society very different from what 

he had expected, and becomes first inter- 

ested and then enthusiastic. Finally, he 
administers a severe public snub to a New 

York dandy who has been airing his con- 

tempt for all things American at the club; 

falls in love witha charming American girl; 

determines to settle in the United States; 

and confesses an inclination to run for Con- 
ess. 

The book is chiefly interesting as a pic- 
ture of fashionable New York society. We 
are led rapidly through a gallery of grotesque 
ta by a slender thread of love-story. 

hether the portraits are true to life or 
not, we are unable to say; but they are 
certainly bright-colored and amusing. The 
characters have a gift of saying witty and 
wicked things of each other. Some one 
discourses thus of the lean young aristocrat, 

Miss Spuytenduyvil: “I positively think 

she has been constructed on a framework 

of bones taken from her own family vault. 

She despises me because she has no knowl- 

edge of my grandfather; she values every 

body according to his grandfather. Good 
heavens! what a service bers would have 

done his kind, if he had only remained: a 

bachelor!” Another .ady, speaking of her 

husband, carelessly remarks: ‘‘We’re ver 
ood friends, Townsend and I, but it can’t 
said that our acquaintance’ bas yet ripen- 
ed into intimacy.” 

“‘A Gentleman of Leisure” is nothing if 
not a society novel, but it is free from the 
worst faults of its class, and possesses mer- 
its of its own. It comes from the Riverside 
Press, and its attractive outside prejudices 
the reader in its favor before he has looked 
at the good things enclosed in its dainty 
binding. A. 8. B. 


THe New TEstaAMENT. AMERICAN RE 
VIsED Epition. Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, N. Y. Price, $1.00. 

Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., president 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, has prepared this edition of the re- 
vised New Testamert. In it, those read- 
ings and renderings which were preferred 
by the American committee of revision, but 
rejected by the English committe., have 
been incorporated into the text. The book 
contains facsimiles of the autographs of the 
American New Testament Company. The 
readings and renderings prefered by the 
English revisers are given in a carefully 
prepared appendix, together with detailed 
information concerning some of the more 
important words referred to under ‘‘Classes 
of Passages.” This edition contains all the 
results of the labor of the whole Interna- 
tienal Committee—both the English and 
the American branches. It is well and 
clearly printed, and claims to share with 
the English ‘‘presentation edition” the rare 
honor of being wholly free from typograph- 
ical errors. A. 8. B. 
A SELECTION OF SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE 

Sunpay Scuoou. Rev. Chas. 8. Robin- 

son, D. D. The Century Co., N. Y. 

Price, 20 cents. 

This volume is the latest addition to a se- 
ries which already includes two popular 
hymn and tune books, ‘Spiritual Songs for 
Church and Choir,” and ‘‘Spiritual Songs 
for Social Worship.” We have received a 
collection of the hymns without the music, 
designed to accompany a larger volume of 
the same name. It is intended for the use 
of younger scholars in evangelical Sunday 
schools, and the high praise bestowed upon 
the other volumes of the series, both by 
the press and by pastors and Sunday school 
superintendents, is a sufficient guarantee of 
its quality. It is a pretty little volume, of 
very convenient size, and the pript is ad- 
mirable. We welcome a Sunday school 
song book which will not spoil the chil- 
dren’s eyes. A. 8. B. 





A sermon by George Macdonald, the 
novelist, said to be the only one he has ever 
written, will appear in the September Uni- 
tarian Review. 


‘*Baby Rue,” the last No Name novel of 
Roberts Brothers, has been republished in 
England as the work of ‘‘Charles M. Clay,” 
which is supposed to be the pseudonym of 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Clark. 


Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, whose history of 
New York City has received such hearty 
appreciation, has made it into a “Young 

olks’ History,” for a series of ‘‘Great 
Cities of the World,” to be published by 
Estes & Lauriat. 


‘Youth and Pleasure” is the name of a 
new illustrated weekly paper for youths. 
Edited by Wm. H. C. Lawrence. Price, 
$2.50 a year; 6 cents a single number. It 
isin three column pages, and not quite so 
convenient as the magazine form. 


“Education.” T. W. Bicknell’s interna- 
tional bi-monthly, has for August a frontis- 
iece steel engraving of Dr. Francis Way- 
and, and a solid array of articles by such 
experts as William T. Harris, Thomas Hill, 
John Titlow, William 8. Liscomb, Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody and Mary R. Alling, with 
several foreign contributors. 


“Ecce Spiritus” is the suggestive title of 
an anonymous hook soon to be published 
by George H. Ellis. It is said to be a pow- 
erful plea for the spirituality typified by 
Jesus, and a work of great originality and 
freshness, likely to make as much stir in 
the religious world as did its great prede- 
cessor, ‘‘Ecce Homo,” fifteen years ago. 


‘‘Man’s Origin and Destiny,” by Prof. 
J.P. Lesley, announced last May, will be 





ready this month. Prof. Lesley is secretary 
of the American Philosophical Society, 
State geologist of Pennsylvania, and a sci- 
entific man of considerable reputation. The 
six chapters which justify the Jatter part of 
the title are said to be deeply interesting. 
The rational discussion of so vast a subject 
as the future of the human race considered 
in its practical phases, must of necessity be 
broadening to the intellect and stimulating 
to the philanthropic sentiments. 








“My Back Aches So, 


and I feel miserable,” said a hard-workin 
man. Thedoctor questioned him and foun 
that he had been habitually costive for 
years, that now his kidneys were disordered 
and his whole system deranged. Kinney- 
Wort was recommended and faithfully 
taken and in a short time every trouble was 
removed. The cleansing and tonic power 
of this medicine on the bowels and kidneys 
is wonde1 ful.—Congregationalist. 





Nota Beverage. 

“They are.not a beverage, but a medicine, 
with curative properties of the highest de- 
gree, containing no poor whiskey or poison- 
ous drugs. They do nottear down an al- 
ready debilitated system, but build it up. 
One bottle contains more hops, ¢. ¢., more 
real hop strength, than a barrel of ordina- 
ry beer. Every druggist in Rochester sells 
them and the physicians prescribe them.” — 
Fvening Express on Hop Bitters. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, _ 


The Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, Room 1, Clara Gamwell War- 
ner, instructor, has re-opened for the season. Pri- 
vate lessons and classes. Personal applications re- 
ceived only on Tuesday and Friday evenings from 6 
to7 + pe » Communications by mail promptly an- 
swered. 














Vassar College, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 
sent on application to 

W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
oe superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Ferner ct. 6,1881,in the new college ym 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter ger are free (except 
for expense of materia)) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia. 








School of Elocution & Expression 


Offers the best advanteges in the specialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1€81. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 
= particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 
cipa 
reeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Maes. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the couree ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fally equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 





fitfree. Address H. Hatuetr & Co., Port] 


SG aie.” Aadrons inismer 8 SoS on 
land, Maine. 








Guilmette System. 


A thorough exponent of the Guilmette System of 
vocal technique and respiratory exercise, will take a 
limited number of pupils at 7 Hamilton place, 


Room 10. 12to6, 


Dress Reform: 


The undersigned desires to communicate with per- 
sons interestea in dress reform within one hundred 
miles of New York, with a view to arranging a few 
meetings in the fall. Cc. B. WHITEHEAD, 

37 4t Bloomfield, New Jersey. 








eH 15 cente to Mies A. C. Clay, Piermont, Graf. 
WO ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bage. 





Major Eckerson's New Book, 
“When My Ship Comes In, 


AND OTHER RHYMES 
OF CAMP AND HEARTH,” 
Now on sale at the Washington-street Booketores. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH! T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


STERESCOPIC VIEWS. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS, ETC, 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


72° WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Au 
gusta, Maine. 


CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeirs Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using theee goods. 

This Embroidery Silk so.d on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. A 

ood assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Street, Boston. 3m 
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